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The Schism of the Eastern 
and Western Churches 


By L. W. Spitz 


OR a thousand years the church was regarded as a unit in 
spite of various sects and occasional violent disagreements 
among prominent churchmen. Nine hundred years ago it 

broke into a Greek and a Roman segment. Repeated efforts have 
been made to heal the breach, but only with passing success. It 
took a millennium to effect the schism; there is at present no in- 
dication that the two segments will ever reunite. The year 1054 
has been accepted as the date of the schism. This date, however, 
merely serves the convenience of the historian. It is a handy road 
marker along the path of history. Actually the break between the 
East and the West had taken place in the hearts of many long be- 
fore the dramatic incident of that year, when, on July 13, Cardinal 
Humbert desecrated the altar of the Hagia Sophia with his blas- 
phemous pronouncement of the Patriarch’s excommunication. Large 
-bodies like the church nine centuries ago do not break without 
a period, perhaps a long period, of provocation. In fact, the break 
may be due, in part, to conflicting elements inherent in the group. 
The schism of 1054 cannot be understood apart from Greek and 
Roman history — political, economic, intellectual, and religious. 
When Romulus Augustulus was deposed and the Empire collapsed 
in the West, the East continued to prosper under various strong 
tulers. But the Patriarchs in the East were subservient to the em- 
perors, whereas the bishops of Rome, not equally dependent on 
strong secular rulers, grew stronger from century to century and 
increasingly independent. The rise of the kingdom of the Franks, 
and particularly of Charlemagne’s empire, added to the tension 
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between East and West. The bishops of Rome turned to the Franks 
for assistance, whereas the Patriarchs remained under the political 
pressure of the Greeks. 


The great theological controversies of the early centuries were 
largely fought on Greek soil. As Greece gave the world philosophy, 
so she later produced theology. In the various theological con- 
troversies of those early centuries the Popes were usually, though 
not always, on the orthodox side— ready followers of orthodox 
theologians. The Sixth Ecumenical Council, which met in Con- 
stantinople in 680, found it necessary to condemn Pope Honorius 
as well as the Monothelete Patriarch of Constantinople. The em- 
perors, unlike the Popes, were frequently, especially in the Arian 
controversy, on the wrong side. It must have been increasingly dif- 
ficult to respect rulers who so often supported heresy. 

In the course of time the Western Church had also come of 
age in its theological development. No longer did it turn to the 
East for theological leadership. A bit awkward at first, Roman 
theologians continued to grow in learning and theological skill. 
Their real leader was, of course, an African — St. Augustine, who 
had laid the foundation for their theological structure centuries 
ago. Many of their great thinkers lived a century and more after 
the schism. But it should be remembered that at the time of the 
schism St. Anselm was already twenty-one years of age. 

In a millennium many incidents may occur which have a tendency 
to estrange people living apart and cherishing different memories. 
In the case of an ecclesiastical schism it may be a matter of 
ritualistic observances. The Patriarch Photius, in his encyclical 
against the Pope, lists such complaints as fasting on Saturday, which, 
he says, confuses the entire Ouadragesima, the Manichaean error 
of priestly celibacy, and forbidding the right to the priest to admin- 
ister the chrism, even though he could distribute the body and 
blood of Christ. He did not, of course, overlook the addition of 
the filiogue to the Nicene Creed, which appeared to him as a definite 
falsification. He recites fourteen reasons against this a&beos yvoyn. 
As in the case of war, the reasons stated for a schism in the church 
may not be the actual ones. 


Three important events may be considered as contributing factors 
in the schism of 1054. The Iconoclastic Controversy, the quarrel 
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of the Pope with Photius, and the quarrel about the filiogue de- 
serve particular investigation. 

The use of images was both encouraged and discouraged at vari- 
ous times in the East as well as in the West. The use of pictures 
in the churches had become popular as early as the close of the 
third century. The use of painted and carved symbols is as old as 
the Christian burials in the Roman catacombs. Quite early the 
use of images must also have led to abuse. About the year 306 
the synod of Elvira in Spain already forbade the use of pictures in 
churches. It seems that the example of paganism as well as the 
influence of Alexandrian Christology popularized their use. Alex- 
andria emphasized the permeation of the earthly nature by the 
divine. Basil the Great taught that “the honor paid to the image 
passes on to the prototype.”* Some ascribed a measure of per- 
sonality to the image itself. In view of the various conflicting uses 
and abuses, it is not surprising that Bishop Serinus of Marseilles 
ordered the destruction of all sacred images in his diocese. On the 
other hand, it is easy to understand why Gregory the Great, dis- 
approving of the bishop’s action, declared pictures to be the books 
of the uneducated, declaring: “What those who can read learn by 
means of writings, that do the ignorant learn by looking at 
a picture.” 

The great Byzantine Iconoclastic Controversy began between 
724 and 726. Though it affected chiefly the politics and the cul- 
ture of the Greek Empire, it had its serious repercussions also in 
the Western Church. It disturbed the East and the West for more 
than a century, especially the former, until its peaceful conclusion 
in the Feast of Orthodoxy in 842. The emperors who were chiefly 
responsible— and it should be noted that the responsibility was 
theirs and not the Patriarchs’ — were Leo III (717—741) and his 
son Constantine V (741—775), and then, after the iconophile 
intermezzo of Irene’s reign (780—802) and the temporary re- 
habilitation of the holy images by the second Council of Nicaea 
in 787, again Leo V (813—820), Michael II (820—829), and 
Theophilus (829-842). These were some of the most enlightened 
and efficient rulers in the trying times of a turbulent century. 

Why these laymen inaugurated such a long and vigorous cam- 
paign against the use of images is a mooted question. One can only 
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speculate. Unfortunately most of the iconoclastic sources have been 
lost or were destroyed after the victory of orthodoxy. Hence the 
historian must rely chiefly on the reports of the iconophiles. Accord- 
ing to these, Leo III was moved to declare war on images by cer- 
tain bishops of Asia Minor who had been influenced by Islamic and 
Jewish hostility against the supposedly idolatrous use of images. 
In a letter addressed to Thomas of Claudiopolis about 724 and 
preserved in the acts of the second Council of Nicaea in 787, the 
Patriarch Germanus of Constantinople reproves Thomas for remov- 
ing the images of Christ and the saints from his episcopal town. 
He condemns the removal as an inconsiderate innovation. Ger- 
manus speaks of the words and deeds of the infidels intended to 
injure the church of Christ and says that the Jews, too, reproached 
the Christians for idolatry in the form of the use of images. He 
declares that though true worshipers of idols, they only try to abuse 
the pure and divine faith of the Christians and are eager to prevent 
them from their devotion for things made by human hands.? Ger- 
manus says in the same letter that also the Saracens offer a similar 
criticism, but that they can be easily refuted, because they venerate 
a real idol, in the Kaaba, the Black Stone of Mecca. Germanus 
holds that there would be danger for the belief in the church's 
infallibility if the images were now rejected, for enemies of the 
Cross could boast that idolatry had been practiced for centuries 
by the Christians.* Germanus seems to think that iconoclasm was 
stimulated by Jewish and Islamic example. 

In his report at the second Council of Nicaea, Presbyter John, 
representative of the Anatolian bishops, states that a Jewish magi- 
cian from Tiberias, Tecoagaxovtaxnyys by name, induced the 
Caliph Yazid II (720—724) to order the destruction of all images, 
promising a long reign for him if he would do so. This Yazid did. 
He removed the pictures from the Christian churches throughout 
his empire. According to the acts of Nicaea, which have preserved 
John’s report, this happened before iconoclasm invaded the Byzan- 
tine Empire. The report adds that when the pseudobishop of 
Nacolia — Constantine of Nacolia—and his followers had heard 
of these events, they imitated the Jews and Arabs in their crimes 
against the churches.* The Patriarch Nicephorus of Constantinople, 
writing against Constantine V (d.775) during the first quarter of 
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the ninth century, likewise blames Yazid II for the iconoclastic evil 
in the empire.> On such evidence as this the theory is based that 
iconoclasm was in response to Moslem and Jewish influence. The 
fact is that the Byzantine emperors were facing real trouble. The 
Moslem tide, which had flooded much of their Asiatic empire, was 
now beating upon the very shores of the Bosporus. Only the timely 
invention of Greek fire saved Constantinople itself about the time 
the Iconoclastic Controversy began. It is just possible that the 
emperors feared that God’s wrath was being poured out over them 
because of image worship, as it was poured upon the Israelites in 
ancient days whenever they turned from Jehovah to worship 
strange gods. 

In the course of the controversy the religious aspects of image 
worship were, as a matter of fact, by no means overlooked. Image 
worship was the chief object of criticism, though not the only one. 
The iconoclasts opposed the use of all images for religious purposes. 
This, again, is not surprising. In the heat of a controversy the 
opponents often go beyond the points for which they were at first 
striving. It is possible that the Iconoclastic Controversy developed 
from a mere question of liturgical import to a political struggle 
between church and state, that is, between the emperor and the 
church. Gerhart B. Ladner holds that iconoclasm was from its be- 
ginning an attack upon the visible representation of the civitas Dei 
on this earth. He says: “Not only because the images had such an 
important place in the Byzantine Church, theologically and litur- 
gically, that an attack against them was ipso facto an attack against 
the Church but also and still more because . . . the emperors showed 
unmistakably that even in maintaining the belief in the supreme, 
supernatural government of Christ, they did not wish to permit on 
this earth any other but their own image or more exactly the 
imagery of their own imperial natural world.” ° He believes that 
the emperors wanted the empire to be the material form of Chris- 
tendom in the terrestrial world; the church would then be only the 
liturgical function of the empire. Accordingly, the supernatural 
should remain abstract, Christ and His heavenly world should not 
and could not be expressed visibly in images.’ Ladner draws atten- 
tion to the fact that stressing of the imperial portraits and of scenes 
in which the emperor, his court, or his profane world in general, 
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appear is the one main feature of imperial art in the iconoclastic 
period. The other one, he says, is the reintroduction of representa- 
tions of animals, plants, and ornaments which were destined to 
replace the Christian scenes as in early Christian art, although it 
had not lacked human representations and symbols of Christian 
character.® Whatever the causes of the Iconoclastic Controversy 
may have been, the Popes became involved in it. Popes Gregory II 
(715—731)° and Gregory III (731—741) condemned Emperor 
Leo III. Stephen II (752) and Stephen III (752—757) excom- 
municated Emperor Constantine V. It can hardly be doubted that 
these involvements added to the estrangement between the Eastern 
and Western churches. 

Charlemagne became involved in the controversy when he dis- 
approved the action taken by the second Council of Nicaea (787), 
which the delegates of Pope Adrian I had attended. Charlemagne 
had neither been consulted, nor had he been represented by anyone. 
Resentment over this omission may have induced him to order 
a critical examination of the Council’s resolutions, particularly since 
the Latin translation ascribed to the images adoration and divine 
homage. The Libri Carolini (790) rejected both the adoration 
and veneration of images and likewise their destruction. They 
declared that adoration belongs only to God, and veneration to the 
saints and their relics. Images beautify the churches, awaken 
memories of the past, and take the place of the Scriptures for the 
illiterate. The synod at Frankfort in 794 endorsed this view. After 
Charlemagne’s death and upon the decline of Carolingian power, 
Rome approached the position of the East more closely, though it 
was never willing to admit the veneration of images to be the 
perfection of the Christological dogma and the climax of the re- 
ligious life of the believer, as the East held.*° It seems that in the 
matter of images Charlemagne was a better theologian than Pope 
Adrian I. His interference in the Iconoclastic Controversy appears 
to indicate, however, that the cleavage between East and West was 
more than merely a theological one. It extended into the realm 
of secular politics as well. 

The ecclesiastical duel between Pope Nicholas I and Patriarch 
Photius is a mere incident in the long and intense rivalry between 
Popes and Patriarchs, but it was one of the most significant. Quite 
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early in the history of these ecclesiastical heads the bishop of Rome 
had repeatedly asserted his claim to superiority over the patriarch 
of Constantinople. Thus Felix III excommunicated Patriarch 
Akakios in 484.11 Peace was restored in 519, but the ill will created 
by that incident remained. This was true in an ever larger measure 
in the case of Photius and Nicholas. Emperor Michael III (842 
to 867) had deposed the previous Patriarch Ignatius and replaced 
him with Photius, his secretary of state. The supporters of Ignatius 
thereupon appealed to the Pope. Nicholas I intervened in favor 
of Ignatius and rejected the appointment of Photius because he 
had not been consulted and because Photius had been raised, within 
a single week, from a mere layman to the rank of archbishop. 
A synod, convened in Constantinople in 861, attended by the Pope’s 
delegates, endorsed the selection of Photius. Nicholas I thereupon 
convened a synod in Rome in 863 and excommunicated Photius. 
The latter responded by directing an encyclical to the Patriarchs 
of the East (867), in which he denounced the Pope, among other 
things, for corrupting the faith by inserting into the Nicene Creed 
the term filioqgue. Emperor Michael was murdered by Basil the 
Macedonian, his adopted son (867), who had himself proclaimed 
emperor in Michael’s stead. Basil deposed Photius for refusing to 
administer the Sacraments to him after his murderous deed, rein- 
stated Ignatius, and then turned to the Pope for support. Pope 
Adrian II demanded an official condemnation of Photius by a synod 
as the price for his support. The synod was convened in 869. Under 
imperial pressure the bishops voted as the Pope’s delegates hoped 
they would. Photius was anathematized and degraded as a “patricide 
and a new Judas.” The Pope was acknowledged as “supreme and 
absolute head of all the churches, superior even to Ecumenical 
Synods.” However, at a synod convened in Constantinople in 879 
the action of the synod of 869 was unanimously denounced. The 
Pope’s delegates were not present. 

Of much greater and more lasting effect was the controversy 
concerning the Western addition of the term filioque to the Nicene 
Creed. George Smeaton divides the history of the doctrine into 
three periods, which, he says, may be identified with the three 
names of Athanasius, Theodoret, and Photius. 
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In the first period, from the rise of Greek theology till the time 
of Epiphanius (d. 403), he found both Greek and Latin writers 
sharing the view that the Spirit proceeds from the Father and 
the Son. Smeaton quotes Didymus, a blind monk of Alexandria, 
who said: “Christ said of the Comforter, ‘He will not speak of 
Himself, but shall receive of Mine’ —that is, because He is not 
of Himself, but of the Father and Me — for His personality (hoc 
enim quod subsistit) He has from the Father and Me.” He quotes 
Epiphanius as saying: “If Christ is believed to be from the Father, 
God of God, so the Spirit is believed to be from Christ, or from 
them both.” Gregory of Nyssa and Basil, he says, use the same 
language in various passages, and Athanasius ascribes to the Holy 
Spirit the same order and nature in relation to the Son that the 
Son has to the Father.” It should be said that the East regards some 
of the ancient passages quoted by the West as spurious. Some 
theologians in the East were quite willing to admit that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds from the Father through the Son. Thus Tertullian 
already declared: “Quia Spiritum non aliunde puto, quam, a Patre 
per Filium.”** In the West it was St. Augustine who insisted on 
the filiogue. He speaks of it repeatedly. He says, for instance: 
“Filius enim solius Patris est Filius, et Pater solius Filii est Pater: 
Spiritus autem sanctus non est unius eorum Spiritus, sed am- 
borum.” ** Again: “Spiritus sanctus sic procedit a Filio, sicut procedit 
a Patre, et sic detur a Filio sicut datur a Patre.” 1° This in answer 
to the question whether the Holy Spirit proceeds also from the Son. 
In the same tractate he argues: “If, then, the Holy Spirit proceedeth 
both from the Father and from the Son, why said the Son, ‘He 
proceedeth from the Father’? Why do you think, but just because 
it is to Him He is wont to attribute even that which is His own, 
of whom He Himself also is?” *° 

In the second period, beginning with the Council of Ephesus 
(431), some objections are voiced against the filiogue. Theodore 
of Mopsuestia declared in his creed, which was condemned by the 
Council of Ephesus, that the Holy Spirit did not receive His sub- 
sistence through the Son, thus departing from the wording of 
Tertullian. Cyril, on the other hand, soon thereafter, in his 
anathemas against Nestorius, declared: “If anyone shall not con- 
fess that the Spirit, by whom He wrought miracles, was His own, 
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let him be anathema.” To this Theodoret, friend of Nestorius, 
replied: “That the Spirit is the Son’s own Spirit we shall confess 
and accept as a pious utterance, if he meant of the same nature 
and proceeding from the Father; but if he meant that He has His 
subsistence from the Son or by the Son, we repudiate it as blas- 
phemous and impious.” *’ In the East no definite decision was 
reached regarding the question of the procession for many years; 
in the West Augustine’s position gradually prevailed. Reinhold 
Seeberg, quoting the relevant sources, which are here omitted, offers 
the following historical outline regarding the filiogue: “The for- 
mula, a2 patre filioque procedens first meets us, excepting in the 
Athanasian Creed, in Leo I; then in the confessions of faith of 
a Council at Toledo (probably about A.D. 444); also in the con- 
fession of faith of Reccared and the Gothic bishops (A.D. 589); 
in Gregory the Great; and in A. D. 633, 638, and 675, in confes- 
sions of Toledo. From Spain the term reached the Franks. A Coun- 
cil at Gentilly, so early as A.D. 767, appears to have pronounced 
in its favor. In the Confession of Reccared it already appears in- 
serted in the Constantinopolitan Creed. In this enlarged form the 
confession was used under Charlemagne in the Frankish Church. 
Certain Frankish monks were called to account for this at Jeru- 
salem. As Charlemagne had, at an earlier day, instructed his theo- 
logians to advocate the filioqgue, so Theodulf of Orleans now wrote 
a defense of it, and the Council at Aachen, A. D. 809, adopted the 
doctrine and, most probably, also the term itself.” ** 


The Greeks at first objected to the addition as a question of cor- 
rect procedure. Previous ecumenical councils had declared that no 
additions should be made to the Nicene Creed without ecumenical 


sanction. Soon, however, the controversy became a dogmatic one. 
The Greeks, as a body, began to deny the procession of the Holy 
Spirit from the Son, though some still acknowledged the procession 
from the Father through the Son. Their explanations of this word- 
ing varied. Whereas Charlemagne had no compunctions about 
offending the Greeks by insisting on the filioque, Pope Leo III 
(795—816) was eager to maintain friendly relations with them. 
To demonstrate his opposition to the addition of the term to the 
Nicene Creed, he caused the unaltered Creed to be engraved on 
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a silver plate (some say on two silver plates) for the Church of 
St. Peter (Adolph Harnack says St. Paul) in Rome. 

The third period took its rise with Photius, whose writing against 
the filioque has already been mentioned. Photius condemned as 
blasphemous the opinion entertained in the West. Various attempts 
to reconcile the viewpoints of the East and the West, usually under 
political pressure, have failed. Such attempts were made at the 
Council of Constance (1414—18) and again at Ferrara in 1438 
and Florence in 1439. By that time too much scar tissue had 
covered the wounds for a successful and lasting reconciliation. 

The final break between the Eastern and the Western churches 
was inaugurated by a letter which Michael Cerularius, Patriarch 
of Constantinople, had written to Bishop John of Trania in Italy, 
enumerating the innovations introduced by the Roman Church and 
begging him to give this letter a wide hearing in order that the 
truth might prevail. Upon receiving a copy of this letter, Pope 
Leo IX sent the Patriarch a sharp reply, severely rebuking him for 
presuming to censure a church which had never before been cen- 
sured by anyone. Leo somewhat forgot his history at that point. 
The Byzantine emperor attempted to heal the breach between the 
Patriarch and the Pope by sending the latter a most conciliatory 
reply. He invited the Pope to send his legates to study the situa- 
tion with a view to restoring friendly relations. The Pope un- 
fortunately chose the fiery Cardinal Humbert, a firm supporter of 
papal supremacy. Both sides were given a hearing by the emperor; 
the results were negative. Cardinal Humbert now entered the 
Hagia Sophia and laid on the altar a bull of excommunication 
against the Eastern Church, stigmatizing her as the repository of 
all the heresies of the past, and hastily disappeared.’® The Patriarch 
responded by likewise drawing up a sentence of excommunication 
against the Western Church, which the other Patriarchs jointly 
signed. Thus the cleavage between the two churches was properly 
documented. That was nine hundred years ago. For historical con- 
venience we write the year 1054. 

The question might be asked why, if the filiogue is a doctrine 
of such importance, it was not added to the Nicene Creed at its 
first formulation. One can only speculate. The composition of the 
Nicene Creed has its problems. One answer to this specific ques- 
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tion might be that at the time the Creed was put into its final 
form, the problem facing the church was the doctrine of the deity 
of the Holy Spirit. As the deity of the Son had at an earlier time 
been supported by reference to the fact that He was begotten of 
the Father, so the deity of the Holy Spirit could equally well be 
supported by referring to the fact that He proceeded from the 
Father. Thus the two arguments would parallel each other. In 
that case it was not necessary to prove that the Spirit proceeded 
from both the Father and the Son. The fi/ioque was important not 
so much to prove the deity of the Holy Spirit as to strengthen still 
more the doctrine of the deity of the Son. The Son is begotten of 
the Father; the Spirit proceeds from both the Father and the Son. 
But Father, Son, and Spirit, though not identical the one with the 
other, are one God. This does away with any form of monarchian- 
ism or subordinationism; it scotches Arianism and Nestorianism. It 
may be more than a mere accident that the filiogue was first added 
to the Nicene Creed by a synod in Spain, where an Arian king had 
just espoused the orthodox faith. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Techniques in Modern Preaching 


Toward Communicating the Gospel 


By VERNON BoRIACK 


(ED. NOTE. — This article was presented to the Gulf States Pastoral Con- 
ference which met in the spring of this year at Gulf Shores, Ala. The writer 
is pastor of Trinity Ev. Lutheran Church, Auburn, Ala. As such he also min- 
isters to the students at Alabama Polytechnic Institute of Auburn.) 


LL of us have been preaching the crucial doctrines of sin 
and grace Sunday after Sunday, year after year, but have 
we really been “communicating” these cardinal doctrines 

which are the Christian faith? “To communicate” means “to im- 
part, convey, share, make it so that we hold in oneness” truths 
with others. Have we been achieving this end? Or while our 
preaching has been strictly orthodox in content, have we perhaps 
been employing words and phrases and thought forms which 
ricochet off the minds of our people like petty rifle bullets off 
a Patton tank? Have the minds of our people perhaps become 
so hardened to our many pet, trite, worn, meaningless verbal pellets 
that no genuine impression is made? There are many indications 
that exactly this is the case. 

Elmer A. Kettner, in an article in the CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY for May, 1953, entitled “Are We Really Preaching the 
Gospel?” poses essentially this question and supplies answers which 
are not flattering.’ In an essay captioned “A Critique of Contem- 
porary Lutheran Preaching,” appearing in the CONCORDIA THE- 
OLOGICAL MONTHLY for October, 1950, Erdmann W. Frenk offers 
much the same adverse criticism.? 

What do our laymen think of our preaching? Are we really 
communicating vital truth which lives and breathes, acts, and re- 
acts in them? Or are they time after time being submitted to 
a monotonous barrage of blanks? Janice Pries, of our Depart- 
ment of Public Relations in St.Louis, in a recent article in the 
American Lutheran comments: 

Much of it (our oversimplification in preaching) has become 

a matter of utterance and reutterance of spiritual cliches — 

892 
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a repetition of truths which no Christian doubts and which, gen- 
erally and humanly speaking, would bring no unchurched, deeply 
thinking individual to the recognition that the church really has 
something to say — the most important thing that needs to be said 
in our time.® 


In the same issue of the American Lutheran Leo Snell, invited 
to address a pastoral conference, asserted: 
A pastor’s sermons are, as a rule, not criticized by people saying 
to each other: “The sermon that our pastor preached last Sunday 
wasn’t very good.” They will either say to each other: “Last Sun- 
day’s sermon by our pastor certainly was good” or words to that 
effect, or they won't have anything to say about it. And having 
nothing to say about it is frequently a strong criticism of the ser- 
mon, the sermon didn’t mean very much of anything to them.* 


Mr. Snell goes on then to indicate that far too little is said about 
our sermons by our lay people. There is often mute disregard. Sin 
and grace simply were not communicated, though they were talked 
about out loud for 20 to 30 minutes. 

Having been pretty well knocked out by these rabbit punches — 
at least as far as our egos are concerned, for all of us think of our- 


selves customarily as good preachers — let’s call time-out and ad- 
minister a reviving agent. When one compares the sermons by 
our Lutheran pastors with the general Protestant sermons that 
appear, for example, in the preachers’ monthly, The Pulpit, one 
is revitalized a bit by the fact that the Gospel is at least presented 
in our messages, though often it may not be communicated ade- 
quately. We can always take some little comfort in the fact that 
the Holy Spirit operates in spite of us. There is a heavenly Aaron 
there conveying real meaning out of what we “of a slow tongue” 
mean to say. Much of Protestant preaching on Main Street, 
U.S. A.—if The Pulpit is a good example, as it professes to 
be — is still shallow moralizing, cheap sentimentalism, and point- 
less storytelling for the sake of storytelling. This sort of preach- 
ing obtains in spite of the genuine theological revolt that has been 
set in motion in the upper echelons by Niebuhr, Tillich, Barth, 
Brunner, and colleagues. 

But in those Protestant circles where serious sin-and-grace preach- 
ing is again in vogue, there is already a great awareness that simply 
using the same old words over and over again, even when accom- 
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panied with violent headshakes and facial contortions, will not 
convey relevant truth although these words are Biblical words. 
The communication of saving truth urgently requires words, 
phrases, and thought forms which are alive, relevant, loaded. 
Those verbal symbols which may convey burning truth to lay ears 
one year may fall flat the next. Sad to say, words, like automobile 
points, television tubes, and refrigerator gaskets, wear out. Once 
they are worn out, they have little value for the present. A word 
has almost no intrinsic value. It is purely a vehicle. It has no 
meaning other than the meaning its sound wave flashes on the 
screen of the hearer’s mind. Using worn-out words and phrases 
can be speaking in unknown tongues just as surely and fruitlessly 
as was the speaking of the Corinthian Christians, whom the Apostle 
berated. It is, then, an agonizing, staggering task the preacher con- 
stantly faces in striving to communicate God's truth, but it is a task 
which can never for a moment be relinquished no matter how dif- 
ficult. Realizing this fact, many leading Protestants are emphasizing 
the critical need not just to present sin and grace, but inescapably 
to “communicate” sin and grace. A living oneness must take place 
between the man in the pulpit and the man in the pew. 

Halford E. Luccock, the prolific and delightfully fresh Simeon 
Stylites of Christian Century renown, for 25 years professor of 
homiletics at Yale Divinity School, has entitled his immensely 
meaningful Lyman Beecher Lectures for 1953 Communicating 
the Gospel. Henry Sloan Coffin, for many years president of 
Union Theological Seminary, calls his recent volume on sermon- 
izing Communion Through Preaching. From England, David 
H. C. Head, chaplain of Edinburgh University, sends us his latest 
volume captioned The Communication of the Gospel. Theological 
journals like Religion in Life (Methodist) and Theology Today 
(Presbyterian) have carried essay after essay accentuating the need 
of not merely giving verbal utterance to God’s truth, but of in- 
timately sharing and conveying God's truth. The Christian Cen- 
tury and certainly The Pulpit have deliberately focused the spot- 
light on these volumes and articles dealing with “communicating 
the Gospel.” Sometimes I think that the so-called “sectarians” are 
more aware of the devil of dead orthodoxy that persistently plagues 
every branch of Christendom than are we. And dead orthodoxy 
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is just that: it is dead — stone-cold dead! —no matter how often 
its verbal symbols are parroted from the pulpit. Its being dog- 
matically correct does not alter its deadness one mite. Faith and 
love, which is faith in action, are not worked by magical formulas. 

It is the chief characteristic of dead orthodoxy that we are re- 
quired under penalty of being branded liberal or heretic to use 
invariably certain words, certain phrases. To illustrate just what 
is meant, let me cite the recent expression of Charles B. Templeton, 
evangelist for the National Council of Churches. He lamented that 
the Fundamentalistis have equated certain phrases with the Gospel. 
As examples, he listed such phrases as “accepting Jesus Christ as 
my personal Savior,” “the Blood of Jesus Christ,” and “being born 
again.” “If I repeat these phrases, I am regarded by the funda- 
mentalists as sound, though I may not have preached the Gospel 
at all,” he said. “If I do not use these phrases, I am regarded by 
the fundamentalists as a modernist.” Templeton strongly empha- 
sized that he believes in everything these phrases stand for, but 
correctly asserted that the Fundamentalists’ mistake has been to 
put a “magical quality” into certain pet phrases and forget what 
the Gospel really is.° 


We have our pet ex opere operato expressions, too: “justification 


by faith,” “the means of grace,” “the office of the keys,” “salvation 
by grace through faith alone,” “the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
“the blood of Jesus Christ,” “the blood atonement,” “the Real Pres- 
ence,” “regeneration,” “the natural man,” or “the natural depravity 
of man.” In relation to our preaching the question is not whether 
these phrases are theologically correct or convenient vehicles for 
dogmatic intercourse between professionals — they certainly are! 
The critical question is whether they still communicate vital, mean- 
ingful truth to our people. I fear that with most of our audiences 
they do not, though, of course, I myself use them all too freely, 
because, you see, it is easier that way. I many times succumb to 
the three great temptations that David Christie, in his little classic, 
The Service of Christ, says every minister faces; especially am 
I bewitched by the first temptation. 

The temptation to recline. 

The temptation to shine. 

The temptation to whine.® 
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Our theme is “Techniques in Modern Preaching.” We urgently 
need certain techniques to make our preaching effective right now 
in our day. And, as we have already discussed at some length, the 
employment of meaningful words and phrases and thought forms 
is one of the most essential techniques that we require. Unless 
our verbal symbols communicate, they are “as sounding brass or 
a tinkling cymbal,” no matter how theologically orthodox they 
may be. After giving still more attention to our use of words in 
preaching, we want to consider another very significant technique: 
the use of illustration. Finally, we must give some attention to 
a very simple factor which will lead to more effective preaching, 
one which everyone of us can master, but which few do, and 
this is that we use more time in the preparation of our sermons. 


Let us take further note of our use of words in striving to convey 
the Gospel. (I am using “Gospel” here in the wider sense of in- 
cluding both “Law” and “Gospel,” both “sin” and “grace.”) Some 
years ago, Willard L. Sperry, Dean of Harvard Divinity School, 
invited the noted philosopher A. N. Whitehead to speak at the 
divinity school. Whitehead replied: 


It is not as though I cannot speak and write simply, without too 
much effort. That is my native manner. I have to work hard to 
be obscure. But years ago Bertrand Russell and I were working on 
a joint book on logic and we came to the conclusion that part of 
the difficulty in grasping logic derived from the fact that most 
texts on the subject make use of far too many conventional words 
which have been worn so threadbare that they have lost all living 
meaning and have become little more than professional jargon or 
academic incantations. So we decided to abandon all such words 
and coin a new vocabulary, explained in a glossary at the end of 
the book, which would compel the reader to rethink his premises.” 


Of course, you and I are not delivering lectures or writing books 
on logic or philosophy when we strive to communicate the Gospel. 
But must we not pay earnest heed to Whitehead’s example never- 
theless? Must we not also as much as possible avoid using words 
and phrases “which have been worn so threadbare that they have 
lost all living meaning?” Must we not rather employ verbal sym- 
bols which will constantly “compel the reader to rethink” his Chris- 
tian faith? Agreed! This will make preaching very difficult as 
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writing was difficult for Whitehead, but will not our preaching 
be more effective then? 

The solution to the problem of employing words that com- 
municate does not necessarily lie in using short, terse, monosyllabic, 
Anglo-Saxon, or Old French words. One-syllable Anglo-Saxon 
words carry no better guarantee against wearing out than sesqui- 
pedalian Latin words. One must bear in mind that some of the 
words which are probably the most shopworn of all are the familiar 
Old English and French words, like sin, love, Lord, grace, mercy, 
faith. In many of our circles, it is true, the present brief Anglo- 
Saxon words will convey a lot more meaning than the heavy 
Latin words, for our people are so accustomed to the theo- 
logical terms and phrases in the catechism that.their sounds compel 
littie thinking. 

The hard solution lies only in asking ourselves time after time 
as we prepare our weekly sermons: “Does this word, does this 
phrase, does this expression, carry real meaning to my people? 
Will it strike a responsive chord and cause reverberations of thought 
inside my hearers? Will it vitally communicate?” If we do not 
think it will, then let’s try to find a different word or phrase. Let's 
use our imagination in hunting words. Let’s not be hidebound by 
our historical theological verbiage. We should do well to keep 
a sharp ear cocked toward the picturesque talk and jargon of the 
teen-agers. They can give us many suggestions. We ought not 
be above using a Roget’s Thesaurus. Many of the world’s re- 
nowned writers and speakers keep a well-paged volume of this 
work next to their dictionary. We are not hunting words with 
the idea of showing people how smart and eloquent we can be; 
we are searching for words which will communicate. Roget will 
help in that search. Also, let us often ask the members of our 
confirmation classes, our Bible classes, our adult classes, to give us 
the meaning which our pet theological terms convey to them. We 
shall be amazed and dismayed to note how often simple words 
like grace, sin, love, Lord —\et alone words like justification, sanc- 
tification, atonement, redemption, real presence —are met with 
blank expressions. These words in many cases are not carrying 
living meaning no matter how often we repeat them or loudly 
shout them. 
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Janice Pries challenges us: 

Do pastors have the courage to shed their shopworn coat of words, 

terms, and clichés with which they have told the story of salvation 

a thousand times before, in exactly the same way, in favor of tell- 

ing the same story in a “creative” manner? —one in which the 

pastor's God-given imagination is utilized in making the Word 
applicable to the sinner in this contemporary world and life? ® 

Still, we cannot get away completely from some words. What 
word shall we use as a substitute for “sin”? Shall we use “iniquity,” 
or “transgression,” or “wrongdoing”? I fear that these words 
accomplish just as little in this task of communication. What term 
shall we substitute for “grace,” “mercy,” “kindness,” “forgiveness”? 
These words are threadbare, too. How can we get away from 
Christian “love”? Thanks be to God, though words wear out, they 
are not like light bulbs, bearings, or spark plugs which can only 
be thrown away. They are rather like batteries and tires. Many 
times they can be recharged with meaning. They can be recapped 
with life. 

Vivid meaning can be reinjected into words which no longer 
stir up thinking, like the ones cited above, if we will but define 
these words. For example, should we ever use the term “the grace 
of God” without specifying just what “grace” means? By itself the 
term simply does not convey much truth; it does not incite cogita- 
tion; it does not bite into the very existence of man. I have dis- 
covered this again and again in actual experience. “Grace” and 
many of our other words are abstract terms. Unless we make 
something concrete and tangible out of them, they immediately 
vaporize into the atmosphere. 

In addition to enlivening certain of our words by specifically 
defining them, we can resuscitate them by particularizing, illus- 
trating, and peopling these words. Take the word “sin.” Does it 
communicate any meaning when we say to our people—as we 
often do— “We are all guilty of sin’? Or even when we recite, 
often glibly, in the General Confession: “We poor sinners confess 
unto Thee that we are by nature sinful and unclean”? Just exactly 
how are we guilty of sin? Just precisely why are we saying that 
we are “poor sinners”? We are sinners because we are all such 
respectable people — we Lutherans, we Christians, we Americans, 
we Alabamans—and proudly think of ourselves as such. We 
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are sinners, because we lose our tempers, quarrel with our wives 
or husbands and children. We are sinners because we cannot live 
in harmony with our fellow church members, even though we may 
pray for peace between the United States and Russia. We are 
sinners because we talk about our friends and neighbors and col- 
leagues and competitors behind their backs and get a big kick out 
of doing so. We are sinners because we bear grudges. We are 
sinners because we fudge on our tax payments just a little. We 
are sinners because we eat too much, drink too much, talk too 
much, drive too fast. We are sinners because God just does not enter 
into most of our everyday routine —our selling a customer, our 
running a lathe, our building a house, our washing the clothes, 
our cooking the dinner, our going to school, our seeing a movie, 
our watching television. No, God just doesn’t figure in often, only 
we and our family and our friends figure in. J am a sinner! J am 
the wretched, miserable sinner! When we speak of sin, we must 
so particularize, so “peoplize,” so illustrate that each individual in 
the pew and each of us in the pulpit is affected to the depths of 
his existence. “They sting, they bite, they kick me,” Emerson said 
of certain words. The same must be said of the words we use in 
speaking of sin. Speaking of sin in this specific, inescapable man- 
ner week after week will inject genuine meaning into the General 
Confession. Remember, without an existential (this is the only 
time I shall use this word) appreciation of sin, there is no appre- 
ciation of grace. There is only hardening of the heart. 

While on the subject of communicating the truth of sin to our 
people, it must also be asked: “Does it make any sense to our 
hearers when we speak of original sin, that we are ‘by nature sin- 
ful and unclean’”? Here, too, we must define, specify, illustrate. 
As we are born into this world, you and I are creatures who are 
completely “stuck on ourselves” to the utter exclusion and neglect 
of God. We are cut off from God, and we don’t much mind it. 
Any observant parent can see in the infant only a few days old 
that he wants everything for himself. He is the center of all exist- 
ence. This self-centeredness, this worship of self, this godless attach- 
ment to self —this is the fruit of original sin. Children do not 
have to be taught to be selfish. They are so from their mother’s 
womb. But to be loving, to put the other person first, to think of 
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their playmates before themselves, this requires endless teaching 
from the Word of God. All of us who are adult Christians still 
recognize enough of this original sin in us to know that we are 
born sinners. 

Olin Miller’s daily cartoon in the Birmingham News carries the 
observations of a middle-aged, rather cynical, but often shrewd wit. 
The other day he was depicted grabbing an unruly, howling young- 
ster by the hair of the head, probably in self-defense, and saying 
to himself: “Children of any generation are about the same. Most 
of ‘em are as bad as they are allowed to be.” Even the comics can 
help us in making the “cussedness” and malignancy of original sin 
clear to our people—and to ourselves for that matter. Some 
months ago, in the comic strip “Judge Parker,” there appeared 
a flat denial of original sin, reflecting the way most people 
think of man. Mrs. Valentine’s teen-age daughter, Kathy, has 
become involved in some rather serious incidents of juvenile de- 
linquency. Judge Parker inevitably comes to the rescue, especially 
since the judge’s son is quite sweet on Kathy. All the problems 
are finally solved. At the conclusion of the series we hear the 
judge’s son, with Kathy in arm, say to Mrs. Valentine and the 
judge: “We won't be long! We're going down to the corner for 
a soda.” After they leave, Mrs. Valentine says to the judge: “They’re 
a clean, wholesome couple of youngsters, Judge Parker.” And then 
the typical popular reply: “Yes, Mrs. Valentine! They're just 
that! . .. All young people are basically good, Mrs. Valentine, 
but in our anxiety to see them grown into good adults we interpret 
every little thing they do as bad!” This statement, of course, stands 
in 180-degree contradiction to what the Bible —and history, for 
that matter — say about how people are basically. 


Just as we make “sin” meaningful, then, by defining, specifying, 
particularizing, peopling from current happenings, so we can make 
God’s “grace” convey intense meaning. We shall be surprised and 
disheartened at the blank expressions that will greet us when we 
ask our people the meaning of the “grace” of God. You and I will 
have to define this term if we are to convey meaning through it. 
“Grace” means gift. It means the unearned favor and love of God. 
It is what God does for us on His own initiative. When we work 
for 40 hours at the office or the shop, we receive our pay check. 
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This we earn. We deserve it. It is no gift. But we can never earn 
anything in relation to God. What God does for us is always a gift. 
This is the grace of God. The grace of God motivated the revolu- 
tionary gift of God’s own Son to the world. The “Very God of 
Very God,” who blinked at the first light of day in an animal shelter 
in Bethlehem, who hung in cringing pain from the crossbar on 
Calvary’s knob, who split wide open the bonds of death on Easter 
morning, makes possible our being friends with God again. He 
took our pride, our pettiness, our weakness, our incessant flounder- 
ing around, our guilt, our punishment, upon Himself and wiped 
the docket clean for us. But God gives us this Christ. Because of 
this Christ He cancels our sins as surely as we commit them and 
confess them. We cannot, we need not, do anything. This is 
God's grace. 

To show what this grace of God means in contemporary terms, 
I found this illustration several years ago.” It concerns August 
Strindberg, the eccentric Swedish writer. To August Strindberg no 
one existed except himself. He took one woman after another only 
to cast each aside for someone else who happened to suit his fancy 
at the moment. He practiced black magic in his attic. He would 
go out into the forest, climb a great rock, and shout defiance at 
the universe. Committing blasphemy in print was a regular habit 
for him. He once called Christianity a religion for “women, 
eunuchs, children, and savages.” When his four-year old son 
asked him whether God could see in the dark, Strindberg replied, 
“No, but Papa can!” He grew a devilish beard and devoted him- 
self to the study of evil. He flirted with Buddhism and other occult 
Oriental religions. But in his old age he began to relish the sound 
of church bells once more to calm his fears and passions. While 
he was dying of cancer, he wanted his children near him. One 
evening, while his daughter Karen was at his bedside, he picked 
up the Bible and murmured, “Everything is atoned for!” Then 
he died. At his own request he was buried in the Swedish soil 
which he once proudly damned, under a plain oak cross bearing 
the inscription Ave, crux, spes unica (Hail, Cross, the only hope). 
The conquering, comforting power of Christ’s grace lives in our 
20th century. 

Another very communicative illustration for the grace of God 
was suggested by a story recently.’° I employed this illustration 
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on Good Shepherd Sunday, and by the facial expressions of my 
hearers I could tell that it elicited some keen interest. The Good 
Shepherd sheds His life’s blood for His sheep rather than forsake 
them. Ronnie Kim, Korean infant, was the result of an American 
colonel’s wild night with a Korean prostitute. He was forsaken 
by his father when the colonel returned to the States, to his lawful 
wife, his two legitimate children, and his comfortable home. Ron- 
nie’s mother tried to eke out an existence for him through the 
meager profits of harlotry. Soon she died of malnutrition and 
tuberculosis. Ronnie passed into the hands of indifferent relatives. 
When the Seventh-Day Adventists finally found him, he was lying 
in a cold shack, on the bare floor, hardly breathing. They began 
to nurse him back to health. Then, according to the ways of the 
Good Shepherd, a kindly Christian Korean nurse, Grace Kim, 
adopted him. She sacrificed her own health to bring him the food 
and vitamins his frail body needed. But Ronnie had T.B. of the 
lungs and the spine. When he dropped a toy to the floor, he could 
not like other children stoop to pick it up. He needed a delicate 
bone graft. Though Grace Kim had hardly recovered from a seri- 
ous kidney operation, she insisted that her leg be used. Five month’s 
later the cast was removed from Grace Kim’s leg. She will limp 
for years to come. But Ronnie Kim will be all right. He will run 
and play just like other children. Out of sticks he assembles an 
airplane which will one day take his mother and himself to Amer- 
ica, he likes to say.— Remember that all of us were much like 
Ronnie Kim. Our lives were practically worthless. Christ, the Good 
Shepherd, adopted us into His very own family. He loved us. He 
insured life for us. But in order to cure us of our fatal disease of sin- 
fulness, He had to sacrifice Himself. This He gladly did. The Good 
Shepherd laid down His life for His sheep! This is how devoted 
He is to us even though we do not deserve His love any more than 
Ronnie Kim, the dying bit of Korean war flotsam, deserved Grace’s 
love. But she gave it, and God gives us His love, His grace! 
Abbott P. Herman, a layman, professor of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, Calif, has a deep interest in having the 
Church meet the contemporary social problems. He began a valu- 
able article with these words: “‘My job,’ a preacher friend told 
me, ‘is to set forth in my preaching the great principles of our 
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faith. It is up to the parishioner to apply them.’”** Professor 
Herman proceeds to show that such an approach is ineffective and 
fallacious. People, generally, just do not make the application for 
themselves. He quotes William James’ oft-heard statement, “No 
one sees farther into a generalization than his own knowledge of 
its details extends.” Hartsbone and May in Studies in Deceit are 
cited. They demonstrate that unless the principle of honesty is made 
concrete in every variety of social situation, it has no meaning for 
the child. “Consequently, Sunday school children, as much as the 
non-Sunday school group, were found to be dishonest in experiences 
for which they had not been adequately guided.” Our adult hearers 
are not essentially different from our children. For years we can 
preach God’s love to us which must in turn reflect itself in our 
love to our fellow men, but unless we spell out in sharp illustra- 
tions what this means in every area of human living, we may very 
well discover that our parishioner still discriminates against the 
Negro, still despises the Jew, still hates the Russian and the Chinese, 
still bears the grudge against the ex-business associate who took 
him for a ride, still gossips like a boarding-house cook — and thinks 
that he is quite justified in doing so! 

Although much progress has been made in recent years, the sad 
fact still remains that in many areas we still stand in rather proud 
and selfish isolation to the world. In places we are still known 
and frowned upon as “that separatistic German church.” The God- 
given role which every Christian must assume and actively carry 
out in the social area, in political situations, in community re- 
sponsibilities, is something we often do not discuss in clear and 
concise and concrete terms, lest it be mistaken for “social gospel.” 
But there is a Christian social gospel irrevocably set forth by our 
Lord when he declared so tersely: “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
and again, “Love one another as I have loved you.” Many of our 
people still contributanothing, aside from keeping their own houses 
in order, to community betterment and to tangibly relieving social 
and racial tensions in their home towns. Many are little interested 
in the desperate plight of millions around the world unless these 
people happen to be related to them by blood. Ethnic groups in 
America — the Indians, the Jews, the Negroes, the Porto Ricans, 
the Mexicans — ought to be sent back where they came from in 
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the first place —in the minds of many of our people. If our big 
toe hurts a little, it is of a lot more concern to us than if 1,000 
people are dying of starvation each day in Calcutta or Cairo. Very 
often in many spheres of living our people still live contentedly 
in their own little church quite unconcerned about the rest of the 
community and world. We pastors are largely responsible for not 
translating into sharp, illustrative, inescapable terms that we whom 
God has loved must show our love to all men everywhere, not just 
to those who are of the household of faith. 

If you and I are to communicate truth productively through apt 
illustration, we are going to have to read, read, and read some more. 
We are going to have to read our own theological journals and 
periodicals. How many of us read the CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL 
MONTHLY? The “Theological Observer” feature in this journal 
can furnish us much in the way of penetrating illustrative material 
for our Sunday sermons. We may profit from magazines and 
professional journals of other Christian denominations. Again, we 
do not have an exclusive corner on the best verbal symbols for 
conveying Christian truth. We shall have to give diligence to con- 
temporary magazines, such as Time, Newsweek, the Cresset, the 
Scientific American, Life, and perhaps even the Reader’s Digest, 
though here Dr. Elton Trueblood’s warning to the Interseminary 
Movement in Richmond in 1952 is in place: “[Too many min- 
isters} seldom read anything more challenging intellectually than 
the Reader's Digest.” 

We must clip or record and file what we read. In the busy 
parish ministry of today one simply does not have time again and 
again to review what he reads so that he can retain it in his memory. 
His filing cabinets must become his assistant memory vault. For 
the pastor to neglect his filing cabinet is not unlike a factory 
neglecting its stock of raw material. One dreadful day the factory 
just “runs out”! 

The Bible, it goes without saying, is still the best book of illus- 
trations. However, a shrill warning must be issued here. The mere 
employment of Biblical illustrations does not spontaneously guar- 
antee the communication of vital truth. These Biblical illustrations 
must be retold in the language of today. After all, these Biblical 
stories, parables, historical occurrences were first told and recorded 
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in the very modern language of the common people: in Hebrew, 
Aramaic, or Koine Greek. Do we not have the solemn obligation 
in using these today to translate them into our contemporary idiom? 
Otherwise we simply take the people back to Palestine 20 centuries 
ago and leave them there. You have heard, and I have heard, 
possibly both of us have preached, sermons that amounted to noth- 
ing more than a kind of nostalgic reverie in which our minds were 
blissfully transported back 2,000 years on a magic carpet of King 
James English and plainly left there. We read the text, which, 
let’s say, was one of the parables of Jesus. We retold the parable 
in about three different ways; recounted the atonement in our usual, 
pet manner; threw in a few words of general application that every- 
body takes for granted anyway; rounded it off with a rather vague 
conclusion that could have been uttered 1,000 years ago, or could 
be a thousand years hence, with hardly a single word altered! This 
was our sermon. It did not take long to prepare this kind of ser- 
mon, and it won’t last very long in the mind of the hearer either — 
if it even entered his mind at all. Victor E. Beck, pastor of Gustavus 
Adolphus Church, New York, sums it up pretty well when he 
asserts: “On the other hand, there are sermons that are little more 
than a review of Bible history. Such sermons are certainly time- 
less and without specific relevance to any particularly subsequent 
period in time.” ** They just don’t live. 

Dr. James T. Cleland, professor of preaching at Duke Univer- 
sity Divinity School and preacher for the university, is widely rec- 
ognized as one who conveys inescapable meaning in his sermons. 
In his Kellogg lectures on preaching, delivered before the Cam- 
bridge (Mass.) Episcopal Theological School, he says quite to the 
point: “It is when the minister sees the Christian world view pene- 
trating an immediately relevant human situation that a sermon is 
born.” ** The mere use of Biblical illustrations and Biblical lan- 
guage does not insure a lively, communicative sermon. “One of 
the supreme opportunities and functions of preaching is the crea- 
tion of a bridge on which the truth disclosed in Palestine many 
centuries ago may be carried into the life and experiences of our 
time,” *° correctly adds Halford E. Luccock in his lucid Lyman 
Beecher lectures. 

Though some may disagree, I believe that it is possible to be too 
simple in our preaching, with the result that a barrier is set up 
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against effective communication. The person in the pew thinks: 
“Well, there he goes again. Same old line! I’ve heard all of that 
before. I know all that.” Simultaneously he throws a switch in 
his mind which tunes him in to another channel: The baseball 
game the night before, Senator McCarthy, the big deal on Mon- 
day, the Sunday dinner steak that was forgotten in the deepfreeze 
seem more interesting and challenging. It has always been espe- 
cially interesting to me that Jesus often bewildered his hearers — 
not only His antagonists but also His own disciples. He was de- 
liberately difficult and even obscure at times (Luke 5:45; 18:34; 
John 10:6; 12:16; 16:17). I wonder if He did not employ this 
technique to stimulate interest, to challenge thought, reflection and 
imagination, to make the person reach way down and back inside 
himself. When they heard Him speak, no one could casually say, 
“I already know that!” Though Jesus was reiterating the eternal 
truths which God had already revealed to the prophets in essence, 
still no one could object “I’ve heard all that before.” Jesus gave 
it a new slant, a novel twist. He put it into different terms. He 
produced question marks. He let it be known that the treasures 
of God are inexhaustible also as far as the best human minds are 
concerned. 

Christianity is not a religion for third-rate minds. Every Chris- 
tian must be a thinker. This does not in any wise mean that he 
must have an IQ of 135. The Christian must think of his Christian 
faith in relation to his every action, word, and thought, in relation 
to his job, his family ties, his politics, his country, his international 
involvement, his recreation, his entertainment. He must never 
cease this serious cogitation, though it is always difficult and 
painful. Through our preaching we must stimulate this thinking. 
One grows a little tired of hearing the Christian faith spoken of 
as such a “simple faith.” It is so simple that a child can safely 
wade in it—yes! so simple that the most immense, elephantine 
mind can drown in it! When Christ urged us to seek after a child- 
like faith, He was referring to the absolute confidence and trust 
that a child has in God, in his parents. 


Very true, we can be too difficult, too obscure, too scholarly, in 
our sermons, and frequently we are. We can be eloquent for the 
sake of eloquence, not for the sake of communicating truth. But 
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often, in thinking that we are avoiding the Charybdis of whirling 
profundity, we are bumping smack into the Scylla of shallowness 
and no longer stimulate mental activity on the part of our hearers, 
and they soon drift off to sleep on us. People, at their best, like 
to be challenged, not spoon fed. Christianity demands the best 
of every person, including his mind. St. Paul was not compliment- 
ing the Corinthian Christians when he told them that he has had 
to feed them “with milk and not with meat” (1 Cor.3:2). He 
was rather rebuking them. The writer to the Hebrews was doing 
the same in his letter when he concludes, “And have become such 
as have need of milk and not of strong meat” (Heb.5:12). Let 
me summarize this subject with this pertinent statement made by 
James Stalker, noted Scottish preacher and educator, in the Lyman 
Beecher lectures of 1891: 
Not infrequently ministers are exhorted to cultivate extreme sim- 
plicity in their preaching. Everything ought, we are told, to be 
brought down to the comprehension of the most ignorant hearer, 
and even of children. Far be it from me to depreciate the place 
of the simplest in the congregation; it is one of the best features 
of the church in the present day that it cares for the lambs. I dealt 
with this subject, not unsympathetically I hope, in a former 
lecture. But do not ask us to be always speaking to children or 
to beginners. Is the Bible always simple? Is Job simple, or Isaiah? 
Is the Epistle to the Romans simple, or Galatians? This cry for 
simplicity is three fourths intellectual laziness; and that church is 
doomed which does not supply meat for men as well as milk for 
babes. We owe the Gospel not only to the barbarian, but also to 
the Greek, not only to the unwise, but also to the wise.’ 


It is a terrifying dilemma that the preacher is caught in today. 
He must visit in the homes of his members; make hospital calls, 
shut-in calls; attend the endless organizational meetings of the con- 
gregation; be a virile leader of the youth; see that the detailed 
records of the congregation are kept; answer his voluminous mail 
and that distracting, maddening telephone; fill out reports in 
quadruplicate; do his studying and reading; be known as a com- 
munity leader; try to keep his neglected family reasonably content; 
engage in some social functions; mow his lawn; wash his car; 
attend pastoral conferences and conventions—and at the same 
time he is supposed to have time and freedom of mind in which 
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to prepare sermons which effectively communicate sin and grace! 
How can this frightening, nerve-racking dilemma be solved? We 
are going to have to put first things first! And is not preaching 
of prime importance in our royal vocation? According to Erd- 
mann W. Frenk there is not one inkling of doubt about it. He 
begins his before-mentioned article thus: 
Preaching, i.e., the public proclamation of the Word of God, is 
the chief function of the Christian ministry. It is duty number one 
on the pastor's functional docket. It is his first and foremost re- 
sponsibility. It was this in the early church. It became this again 
through the Reformation. It must be this in the Church of today. 
At the top of any list cataloguing the duties of a pastor in the 
order of their importance, preaching must stand first. If there is 
one field in which the pastor will seek to excel, it is in preaching.’* 


Our people likewise look upon our sermon as of top importance, 
though sometimes I fear they think a sermon can be pulled out 
of a top hat with a deft flick of the legerdemainist’s wrist. They 
forget that the rabbit has to be carefully placed there in the first 
place. Nevertheless a Gallup Poll of several years ago showed 


that 97 per cent of our population in the United States considers 
the sermon to be the paramount feature in a service of public 
worship.'* Our people expect us to be motivating preachers. We, 
then, are going to have to give a good part of the very best of our 
time to our sermons. The evidences are that with many of us this 
is not the case. The principal, concerted work on our sermons is 
relegated to very late in the week, perhaps, even to Saturday after- 
noon or evening. By this time in the week we are pretty well worn 
out. Our minds are preoccupied with a host of matters. We are 
at the same time trying to get our service lined up for Sunday, 
prepare our Bible class lesson, put out the bulletin, and that in- 
fernal telephone just keeps clanging away! Then suppose that at 
this late time an emergency arises. Our sermon just fades away! 
We cannot do our best in communicating the Word unless we 
begin serious work on our sermon early in the week. 

Possibly, in addition to giving a good part of the best of our 
time to our sermon preparation, we must spend more time on 
them. Charles B, Templeton writes: “It has been stated that Dr. 
Fosdick spent thirty hours of preparation on his regular thirty- 
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minute Sunday morning sermon; an hour of preparation for each 
minute of delivery. Little wonder his sermons were homiletical 
gems, and space was at a premium whenever he spoke.” ?° I don’t 
know how you and I could ever manage that especially since we 
have to write one or two new sermons every week, but all of us 
can squeeze Out some more time to put in on our sermons. 

Some of you remember the “Twelve Great Churches in America” 
series which The Christian Century ran in 1949. Perhaps the most 
significant observation on this series for the preacher was this com- 
ment in the last editorial roundup: 

. a majority of ministers yield too often to the temptation to 
subordinate the prophetic to the pastoral claims of the ministry. 
The demands of “service” seem generally to receive attention be- 
fore the ever greater need of people to hear the Word of God pro- 
claimed with timely relevance and power. Man’s deepest needs in 
our day as in every other are spiritual, and they can be met only 
by searching and contemporary proclamation of Biblical and the- 
ological truth.?° 


A declaration that really struck me between the eyes was made 
by Praelat Issler, one of the German essayists at the Bad Boll Con- 


ference in 1951. He asserted that “through the sermon the ground 
is made either harder or more receptive to God. Neither the 
preacher nor the hearer leaves the church in the same spiritual 
state as when he entered.” *4 What an awesome, staggering respon- 
sibility we bear! In order to successfully bear this responsibility, 
at least to some small extent, in order to be effective communicators 
of the grace of God, we must want to be effective communicators 
more than anything else. Any psychologist will tell us that unless 
we want to be something more than anything else in the world, we 
shall never be that thing. Having the will to be provocative 
preachers under God’s grace, we shall mightily strive to be such, 
and we shall make progress. 

Three things in closing: 

The first is suggested to me by Halford E. Luccock.* During 
World War II in London, over the desks of the broadcasters send- 
ing messages to enemy countries, were printed these words in con- 
spicuous letters: “Is what you are saying worth a man’s risking his 
life to hear?” Is what you and I are saying Sunday after Sunday 
worth a man’s changing his life for? 
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The second is given by the Bad Boll essayist spoken of a few 
lines above. He strongly urges us to let our people know of the 
difficult task we have in communicating the Word of God Sunday 
upon Sunday. Then we ought to plead with them for their con- 
-stant prayers in our behalf, as Luther so often closed his letters 
with the three poignant words, “Pray for us.” ** We cannot imagine 
what transcending power would come to us if we had our whole 
congregation praying continually that we might be great preachers 
for the sake of Christ, our risen Lord. 


The third is a quote from the 1933 Lyman Beecher lectures by 
Dr. L. P. Jacks, English minister and professor: 


Was there ever a time when the burden of the Lord was not too 
heavy for the man who had to bear it? It is of the very nature 
of the Lord’s burden that it should be so. The shoulders of Atlas 
are unable to carry it. The hands of Moses that dropped in weari- 
ness, the cry of Elijah, “I, even I only am left,” the Figure that 
collapsed in the Garden of Gethsemane, these are the hands, that 
is the cry, that is the figure of every man who has ever dared to 
take upon himself the burden of the Lord. Be assured that if your 
burden affects you otherwise, if there never seems a time when it 
seems utterly beyond you and absolutely crushing, then it is not 
the Lord’s burden that you carry. But just because the burden is 
the Lord’s it is not you alone that carry it. The Lord carries it with 
you. Take the Lord’s burden upon you and you will find that the 
strength of the whole universe is in you to help you bear it. Yes, 
we do get help. If it were not for that we should all break down.** 


Auburn, Ala. 
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Studies on the Swedish Gospels 


NEW YEAR’S DAY 
JOHN 14:13 

The Text and Its Central Thought.— The disciples’ hearts were 
troubled when Jesus announced that He would leave them. Though 
they have the assurance that they, too, shall be brought to the Father’s 
house and know the way, what of the interim? They are to continue 
believing that Jesus is in union with the Father and is therefore both 
Messiah and God. His works, too, are to strengthen this conviction. 

But they are also to perform works while they wait. These Jesus 
says will be as great as those He Himself performed, even greater, 
since they were to be instrumental in converting many more sinners 
than did Jesus and in bringing the Gospel to the ends of the earth. 
Also the disciples were to save souls through the grace of God in 
Christ and not only perform healings through the manifestation of 
mercy and omnipotence. The reason for this activity is the completed 
redemption: “His going to the Father.” Without this exaltation no 
promise could be fulfilled. This promise cannot refer to “faith heal- 
ing,” since it is given to all believers, not just to some. The miracles 
of Jesus and the Apostles were credentials supporting their preach- 
ing, and those of the Apostles were performed only at the direction 
of the Holy Spirit, not of their own volition. 

But human flesh and blood needs strengthening for the great tasks 
of world-wide Gospel preaching. Hence our Lord urges His disciples 
to pray often and promises to grant their requests. While this assur- 
ance is unconditioned, it plainly pertains to the great works they are 
to do and by which the Father was to be glorified in the Son. Hence 
the prayers are to be for spiritual strength, for consecration, and divine 
blessing upon their preaching of the Gospel. They realized that prayers 
for selfish and fleshly enjoyments would not be countenanced or an- 
swered by Jesus. 

The Day and Its Theme. — The first day of the new year is opportune 
for praying for strength to meet the challenging opportunities in the 
work at home and abroad. With the consciousness that this year may 
be the world’s or the individual Christian's last, there is a greater 
urgency to make it a year of our Lord. This will fit it into the monthly 
theme of Parish Activities. The second of the Introits for the Day 
likewise lends itself remarkably well for this theme: “At the name of 
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Jesus every knee should bow, etc.” The emphasis of the Graduals also 
is on the proclamation of the redemption. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To invite the hearer to 
pray down upon himself God's blessing for a consecrated Christian 
life of mission activity —in the new year. 

Sins to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— A. Christians are too prone 
to pray selfishly for things that concern this body and a temporal life 
of ease. Spiritual blessings and the kingdom's welfare should concern 
him far more. 

B. The glory of God as our “reason for being” is all too often for- 
gotten even by the best of God's children. A happy new year for most 
people means a troublefree life and food and shelter, including some 
luxuries. Their sights ought to be lifted so that they become “dedi- 
cated men.” 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.—The Epistle emphasizes the 
fact that we are free from the bondage of the Law and have now 
graduated to the status of sons. As such we are partners of God and 
co-workers with Him. The Gospel features the name of Jesus. To 
implement His name, we have been privileged by God to bring salva- 
tion to men. This is the purpose for which Christ came, suffered, died, 
rose, and returned again to the Father. Having experienced redemption, 


we are to bring redemption’s message to mankind. The motive for 
our activity is the Gospel. 


Illustrations. — Great missionaries were always men of prayer. Carey: 
“Expect great things from God, attempt great things for God.” Judson: 
“The prospects are as bright as the promises of God.” Neesima: “Let 
us advance on our knees.” Henry Martyn: “Now let me burn out for 
God.” Peter at Joppa prayed to know God’s will with regard to Dorcas. 

The young Walther Leaguers who are serving in New Guinea as 
lay missionaries prayed for strength as Jesus emphasized. 


Outline 
Marching on Our Knees to Victory 


I. God's army is dedicated to His glory. 

A. We are not conscripts but volunteers, because we know the 
joy of salvation. 

B. We seek the Father's glory as Jesus did, since we are in 
union with Him. 

C. The victories we seek are such as will win souls for Christ. 
(Lives and words dedicated to Him.) These are the greater 
works of v. 12. 
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II. To be victorious God’s army must go on its knees. 

A. Pray for power in word and life—deeds and words that 
will convince men. “Whatsoever,” while unconditioned, 
refers to needs for doing “works.” 

B. Pray for an obedient mind —“in My name” —as a believer, 
whose will is his Lord’s. 


III. Victory is assured. 
A. The promise is definite. 
B. The promise is not dependent on us. 
C. Christ, the God-Man, makes it (vv. 10,11). 


San Francisco, Calif. ARTHUR NITz 


SUNDAY AFTER NEW YEAR 
MATT. 3:13-17 

The Text and Its Central Thought. — Except for a few minor details, 
the parallel accounts in the Gospels of Mark (ch.1:9-11) and Luke 
(ch.3:21,22) make no significant additions to Matthew's account of 
Jesus’ Baptism. Jesus leaves His home town in Galilee, all set to begin 
His public ministry of mercy and redemption, and proceeds to the 
Jordan River where John, the son of Zacharias, is baptizing many 
penitent people for the remission of sins. He requests John to baptize 
Him. In John’s hesitant reply we note the emphatic position of “I” and 
“You,” stressing the contrast between sinful John and his sinless Master, 
Jesus, and the superiority of the one great Minister of God over another 
great minister. And yet, what condescension on the part of Jesus to 
submit to the ministry of John! Jesus does not say He has need (chreia) 
of baptism; nevertheless it is proper (prepon), it is in line with His 
ministry to fulfill all righteousness that He be baptized. So John com- 
plies. Why was Jesus baptized? Certainly not: (1) because He needed 
the washing of regeneration for Himself; (2) because He chose this 
as the symbolic rite inaugurating Him into His ministry (John’s Bap- 
tism conferred forgiveness); (3) because He was washing away the 
real sinners’ sins, as their Substitute (the atonement required more 
than that). Jesus was baptized to identify Himself with the sinner 
who needs the washing away of his sins through Baptism. There is 
nothing in the text to stress the mode of Baptism or even to prove 
any particular mode, like immersion. After His Baptism, Jesus is 
anointed or installed into office by the Holy Ghost, who descends 
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in the bodily form of a dove (or hovered as a dove hovers), and His 
Baptism, and everything else that He has done and purposes to do for 
the transformation of unrighteous sinners into saints, has the whole- 
hearted approval of the Father in the words: “This is my beloved Son 
in whom I am well pleased.” 


Jesus is the central figure in the text and must remain paramount 
in the sermon. At the same time the sinner has prominent place in 
the picture. He is on the receiving end. At the close of Jesus’ ministry 
on earth the converted ones (the church) are commissioned by the 
Lord Christ to go to work for Him. The central thought, in keeping 
with the Day and in line with the theme of the Swedish lectionary, 
is expressed in verse 15: “It is proper for us [Jesus and John; Jesus 
and His twentieth-century John the Baptists} to fulfill all righteous- 
ness.” Commandment breakers are declared righteous by the grace 
of God through the substitutionary atonement of His Son, Jesus Christ, 
come in the flesh. Only perfect people can enter into communion with 
the perfect God. Baptism is the cleansing agent that wipes out un- 
righteousness and substitutes God’s mercy in Christ and so brings the 
cleansed creature into fellowship with God. 

Stoeckhardt (Biblische Geschichte): “The Baptism of Christ is at the 
same time a picture of our Baptism. We are baptized in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost and thus enter into the most 
intimate fellowship with the Triune God. God the Father has in Bap- 
tism designated and received us as His children through Christ. Christ, 
God's Son, has there presented Himself as Savior and Redeemer, has 
washed us with His blood from all our sins. And the Holy Ghost has 
come upon us in Baptism, entered our hearts, and has given us a new 
birth unto life eternal.” 

The Day and Its Theme.—1 Peter 4:12-19 and Matt. 2:13-23 not 
only present the story of persecution and martyrdom but also emphasize 
God’s providential care of the infant Jesus (Gospel) and of His per- 
secuted Christians (Epistle). The Introit, Collect, and Gradual stress 
the unchangeable, eternal character of God, who rules with justice and 
mercy and wants us to abound in good works. The monthly theme of 
Parish Activities is “Missionary Conquests, Past and Present” and may 
be tied in with this text through Matt.28:19. The Eastern Church 
today, as did the Western Church during the days of Ambrose, com- 
memorated the Baptism of Christ on the Feast of the Epiphany. 


The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon. — To lead the hearer in seeing 
the place that Jesus’ Baptism had in God’s eternal plan for the salva- 
tion of the world and to move the hearer to find his place in that plan. 
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Sin.—If we insist on using human standards of comparison to 
measure our character, let us use John the Baptist. Although described 
by Jesus as the “greatest man born of woman,” John considered him- 
self unworthy of baptizing Jesus and expressed the need of being him- 
self baptized. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel. — Jesus, the Son of God, won- 
derful, adorable, beautiful Savior in His humiliation — the open 
heaven — the voice of God made audible to man — the God of peace 
descends — Jesus offers men His righteousness— God provides chan- 
nels of His grace. 

Illustrations. — The story itself. Note how God Himself visualizes 
His revelation. Dramatize the mighty miracle wrought when an infant 
is baptized. Stories from the Book of Acts and from our foreign mis- 
sion fields. 


Outline 
The Place of Baptism in God’s Plan for the Salvation of the World 


I. The Baptism of Jesus. 
A. The unique purpose of Jesus’ Baptism. 
B. The first public act in a grand redemptive ministry. 
C. Part of a plan designed and carried out by the Holy Trinity. 


II. The Baptism of “all nations.” 


A. The need of John and the Jews to be baptized and the ful- 
fillment of that need. 


B. The need of all nations today. 
C. The role of the twentieth-century church in carrying out 
Christ’s commission to baptize all nations. 


St. Louis, Mo. ALVIN C. MACK 


EPIPHANY 
MATT. 12:15-21 


The Text and Its Central Thought.—The first portion of Jesus’ 
teaching, preaching, and healing ministry is complete. His healing on 
the Sabbath has threatened the authority of the Pharisees who have 
met to determine His ultimate destruction. Jesus withdraws from the 
towns where He has taught publicly, to more remote regions. Here 
a multitude from all sections of Israel and from the neighboring Gen- 
tile regions are attracted to Him. He heals, but seeks no publicity on 
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that account. Cf. Mark 3:7-12. The Kingdom is to grow quietly among 
those who sense their need for God's help. Matthew takes the occasion 
to point to Christ as the Fulfillment of the prophetic Servant of God 
(cf. Isaiah 42 ), suffering, yet saving, seeking to draw, and indeed draw- 
ing, all nations to Himself. Baptized with the Holy Spirit, the Beloved 
of God must build His kingdom quietly, in the face of opposition, 
among any and all people who look to Him for the salvation of God. 
A central thought of this text is: “The revelation of Jesus in the face 
of opposition works, under the Spirit's guidance, to the saving of the 
nations,” 

The Day and Its Theme.—Is.60:1-6 presents the vision of the 
nations converted to Christ, as the church shows forth His light. In 
Matt. 2:1-12 the Epiphany of Jesus is seen as uniting East and West 
in the service of God. The Collect, the Introit, and the Gradual em- 
phasize the movement of peoples in response to the revelation of Christ. 
The Swedish Lectionary suggests the theme: “The Dawn of a New 
Day.” The sermon might point to 1955 as a time for increased mis- 
sion realism as well as for increased mission activity. A central thought 
might be: “Let us study the mission challenge of the new day, then 
rise to meet it.” Parish Activities suggests “Missionary Conquests — 
Past and Present” as a theme for the month. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To help the Christian see 
his direct involvement with Christ in the world mission program 
of 1955. 

Problem to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— The church needs con- 
stantly to reappraise its foreign policy; particularly now, in view of 
the momentous forces reshaping the world scene. After a century of 
comparatively free mission movement, we have come upon an era 
of increasing hostility to the spread of the Gospel. The effects of aggres- 
sive Communism, dying colonialism, and rising nationalism hamper 
the mission program in many fields. Limited mission undertakings 
must be seen against the vast throng of people for whom Christ died, 
yet who are dying without Christ. The church should rise to the chal- 
lenge of the new day with every effective mission tool and policy. 
Such reappraisal of mission policy is needed for the individual Chris- 
tian just as for the church. His obligation is not fulfilled in the mere 
filling of the mission side of his envelope. He is totally involved with 
Christ in the saving of the nations. His place in the world scene is 
determined with a purpose by the Holy Spirit. His daily occupation, 
daily prayer, activity in church societies, his reading of the newspaper, 
his summer vacation—his every activity may be seen as an oppor- 
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tunity for contributing to the work of showing forth Christ as the 
Savior of men’s souls. 

Opportunity for Explicit Gospel.— The same Holy Spirit, bestowed 
on the Son by the Father, is put upon us, to redeem our every activity 
and redirect it, by His grace, into channels of effectiveness within His 
plan of salvation. 

Illustrations. —How opposition challenges the church to a clearer 
showing forth of Christ and His kingdom may be amply illustrated 
from the history of the martyrs and great missionaries. The Gospel, 
with its references to the East, points to the world’s longest-neglected 
mission field and scene of current political and military crisis. Naviga- 
tion, transportation, and communication, corrupted by man but sanc- 
tified by Christ in His mission program, may be seen as typified by 
star and caravan. Effective supporting or contrasting use may be made 
of material from speeches dealing with international policies and de- 
livered at the beginning of 1955. 


Outline 
Let Us Study the Mission Challenge of the New Day and Rise to 
Meet It 
I. The enemies of Christ oppose His kingdom. 


A. Our Lord faced seemingly disastrous opposition at the hands 
of the Pharisees. 


B. Christian peoples throughout the history of the church have 
faced opposition. 


C. The church today faces increasing opposition to its mission 
work. 


II. The Holy Spirit builds His church through opposition. 


A. The withdrawal of Jesus revealed Him as the true Messiah 
and Savior of all the nations. 


B. Through opposition the Spirit rallies the church to its most 
effective proclamation of Christ and His kingdom. 


III. We must work for the cause of missions in the new day. 


A. We have been made new people, workers with Christ. 

B. We need to study the changing world scene with its chang- 
ing mission challenges. 

C. We need to bend our individual effort toward bringing the 
nations to Christ in this year of grace. 


Leonia, N. J. A. KARL BOEHMKE 
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FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
MATT. 12:46-50 


The Text and Its Central Thought.—Our Lord Jesus always made 
the most of the little interruptions that also marred the even flow of 
His life here on earth. When His sermon was interrupted by “His 
mother and His brethren, standing without, desiring to speak with 
Him,” Jesus simply picked up this little incident and hung another 
sermon on it. He had come into this world to teach men the basic 
concepts of His Father's kingdom, and so dedicated was He to that 
purpose and end that every little incident in life was made to serve 
the same end. Do not think Jesus rude, then, when you read about 
this incident. He was not belittling His relatives. In fact, His ser- 
monet was really not provoked by the presence of His mother and 
His brethren, but by the man in the audience who said to Him: “Be- 
hold, Thy mother and Thy brethren stand without, desiring to speak 
with Thee.” The remark implied that these blood relatives had a prior 
claim on Him. The man obviously expected that, in deference to His 
mother and brethren, Jesus would dismiss His audience and give His 
attention to His kinfolk. There was great need here for another lesson 
pertaining to the Kingdom, and this great Teacher from heaven could 
not bypass the opportunity. The world must be taught that God is 
no Respecter of persons (Rom. 2:11; Eph.6:9; Col. 3:25). In God’s 
kingdom there is no recognition of priority because of birth, blood, 
culture, or nationality. And to alert the man in our text to this truth, 
Jesus said to him: “Who is My mother, and who are My brethren?” 
The one thing that God is vitally interested in is respect for God 
(v.49). It is not blood ties but heart ties that count in the Kingdom. 
“Whosoever shall do the will of My Father which is in heaven, the 
same is My brother and sister and mother.” Whosoever subjects his 
will to that of our Father in heaven, whosoever sees the Father's plan 
of salvation in His Son, Christ Jesus, he is numbered among the near 
ones and dear ones of the Lord. 


The Day and Its Theme.—The theme “Jesus as Disciple and 
Teacher” fits well into the Epiphany season. In thought and content 
our text runs parallel to the Gospel for the Day. Even as a twelve- 
year-old boy, devoted to His great mission on earth, He expects His 
parents to understand that while “subject unto them,” He would let 
nothing interfere with His discipleship, the must of being about His 
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Father's business. And so He becomes the Teacher of His parents, of 
the doctors in the Temple, of disciples like you and me. Also the 
Epistle (Rom.12:1-5) falls into this line of thought. Picturing our 
relationship to God as being “one body in Christ,” it would see us 
dedicated with the same devotion to the cause of the Kingdom, letting 
nothing in “this world” interfere with the teaching of the one thing 
needful. Nor need it bother you if Introit and Gradual for the Day 
do not specifically emphasize this thought. They are aimed at the 
Epiphany of Christ from another point of view. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—It should inspire in hearers 
a discipleship so devoted to the cause of the Kingdom that interrupting 
and distracting incidents in life become new opportunities for the 
teaching of Kingdom truths. 

Sin and Its Fruits to be Diagnosed and Remedied.—It is man’s 
warped and carnal nature that makes him so slow to realize that human 
prestige and prominence is utterly meaningless in the Kingdom. It was 
carnal thinking when the man in our text supposed that Jesus should 
show preference to His mother and His brethren. It is carnal think- 
ing when pastor and congregation are inclined to show a preference 
for men of scholastic, professional, or political prominence. We must 
bring our Kingdom thinking to the point where we recognize as part 
of God’s family the children, whom the disciples tried to push aside; 
the publicans, at whom the Jews wrinkled up their noses; the unde- 
sirables, whom you and I are so likely to bypass. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.— Such an opportunity stares the 
preacher in the face in v.50 of our text. For who are the near ones 
and dear ones of the Lord? “Whosoever shall do the will of My Father 
which is in heaven, the same is My mother and sister and brother.” 
What an opportunity to show that in the Kingdom everything rests on 
man’s complete submission to God’s will, a will that would see every 
sinner trust implicitly in the redeeming work of His Son! (John 6:40.) 


Illustrations. — A warped Kingdom concept still prevalent in the 
church today might be illustrated by the modern disciples who wish 
all children into the nursery on Sundays, or by the ushers who on 
crowded Sundays take hymnals from children and give them to their 
elders, as if their singing were more appreciated by God. 

On the other hand, church history is full of illustrations of zeal 
for the Kingdom that overruled all ties of kindred, blood, and culture. 
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Outline 


Jesus as Disciple and Teacher 


I. As Disciple 
A. Jesus was always mindful of “I must work the works of 
Him that sent Me,” a devotion to His Father that overruled 
all respect of persons. 
B. Jesus set up a pattern for His disciples to always be mindful 
of “I must do the works of Him that redeemed me,” a devo- 
tion that overrules all interruptions and distractions. 


II. As Teacher 


A. Jesus was alive to every opportunity for enlightening men 
concerning the truths of the Kingdom. 


B. Jesus set a pattern for His teaching church to be alert and 
alive to its abundant opportunities to teach. 


Tacoma, Wash. A. W. SCHELP 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
LUKE 19:1-10 


The Text and Its Central Thought. — Jesus had told His disciples, 
“Behold, we go up to Jerusalem (Luke 18:31-33). We now find Him 
on His final journey. At Jericho He healed blind Bartimaeus, who 
followed Him, glorifying God. Still another was to be the recipient 
of His grace as He passed through Jericho. Zacchaeus was the head 
of the custom house in a city which was the center of extensive trade 
in balsam. He was the last convert before the cross. If Jews were 
despised for serving as tax collectors for the hated Romans, the con- 
tempt for one like Zacchaeus knew no bounds. Much of his wealth 
may have been ill-gotten gain. His desire to see Jesus was not prompted 
by idle curiosity. Hated by men, Zacchaeus knew of this Friend of 
publicans and sinners. In spiritual distress, convinced of his sins and 
in need of peace of conscience, he was eager to see the Lord, ignoring 
public ridicule as he climbed the sycamore tree. Calling him by his 
name, Jesus said to him: “Make haste, and come down, for today I must 
abide at thy house.” These words were a gracious absolution. Jesus 
was often invited into homes. In this instance He invited Himself. 
The Savior, though on His way to Calvary, is seeking out the sinner. 
While Zacchaeus is overjoyed, the self-righteous murmur because Christ 
is the Guest of a sinner. Little did they understand His person and 
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His glorious mission. “He must go unto Jerusalem and suffer many 
things” (Matt.16:21). “He must needs go through Samaria” (John 
4:4). “I must abide at thy house” (v.5). What a hunger for souls! 
What a seeking of the lost! He lodges at the home of a chief of 
publicans. Finding true repentance and sincere faith in Zacchaeus, 
Jesus testifies that he is a true spiritual son of Abraham. “When the 
Lord enters a house, unrighteousness moves out” (Besser). A life is 
transformed. Instead of grasping wealth, Zacchaeus now dispenses it. 
He makes restitution beyond the requirements of the Law. He returns 
fourfold where dishonesty can be proved. Ours is a marvelous text con- 
cerning which it is correctly said: “Every verse is full of sweet and 
holy thought. A child can understand it. An angel will desire to look 
into it.” It culminates in one of the grandest statements of Jesus con- 
cerning His saving mission. — A central thought for this text is: “The 
home into which the seeking and saving Jesus enters is blessed indeed.” 

The Day and Its Theme. — “The Epiphany of Christ im the Christian 
is made the basis of the Epistle’s instructions (Rom. 12:6-16), so simply 
summarized in the petition of the Collect, ‘Grant us Thy peace all the 
days of our life.’” The Gospel (John 2:1-11) tells us of the miracle 
of Cana. “The Epiphany in the First Word is immediately followed 
by the Epiphany in the First Sign.” This beginning of miracles took 
place in the home. By gracing the wedding with His presence Jesus 
sanctifies marriage and the Christian home. He manifested His glory, 
and His disciples believed on Him as the promised Messiah and Savior. 
They beheld His glory. Even so men can behold it in the life of be- 
lievers (Epistle). All of this justifies the exhortation of the Introit: 
“Sing forth the honor of His name, make His praise glorious.” The 
Swedish Lectionary indicates as the theme: “The Presence of Jesus 
Hallows the Home.” “Missionary Conquests— Past and Present” is 
the monthly theme of Parish Activities. Bringing Christ into hearts 
and homes by means of the Gospel leads to ever greater conquests for 
Jesus. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon. — To impress upon the hearers 
that Jesus, seeking and saving the lost, can bring pardon and peace 
and a transformation of life to those only who receive Him into their 
hearts and homes. For this reason Christians must bring the Gospel 
to an ever-increasing number of men. 

Sin and Its Fruits to Be Diagnosed and Remedied.— The love of 
money, the lust for gain, the dishonesty of many in the pursuit of 
earthly goods, with the attendant neglect of the soul, is a besetting sin 
of the age. The self-righteous disdain for those who have fallen shows 
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an utter misunderstanding of the Gospel. True repentance leads to 
humility, compassion with others, appreciation of the Savior, and will- 
ingness to amend. Faith worketh by love, also by love of immortal 
souls in distress. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel. — The Epistle for the Day speaks 
of those who are members of the body of Christ, who have grace and 
faith and prove it by kindness, humility, and brotherly affection. The 
Gospel reveals the glory of the Only-Begotten of the Father. Our text 
shows most beautifully the Savior on His saving mission, seeking and 
saving the lost. “I must abide.” “Today salvation is come” (v.10). 

Illustrations. —Dramatize the story of the text and portray the 
home of Zacchaeus before and after the visit of Jesus. Actual experi- 
ences of pastors can be used to show how homes where Satan reigned 
became temples of God with the entering of the Gospel, how lives 
enslaved by sin became dedicated to the service of Christ. Quote Lw- 
theran Hymnal, No. 625. 


Outline 


The Presence of Jesus Hallows the Home. 


I. The need of His presence. 


A. It is not recognized by men, but it is great indeed. 
B. It is recognized by Jesus. “I must abide” “The Son of Man.” 


II. The grace of His presence. 
A. It is resented by the self-righteous. 
B. It is the very aim of His coming. 
C. It is welcomed by penitent sinners. 
D. It transforms lives. 


III. How this truth (theme) should move the Christian 


A) to recognize the need of Christ’s presence in heart and home. 


B) to spread the Gospel of Christ and thus continue winning 
missionary conquests (evangelism, world-wide missions). 


St. Louis, Mo. PAUL KOENIG 
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THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
MATT. 8:14-17 


The Text and Its Central Thought. —In preparing to lead his flock 
to the green pastures of this text recording the healing of Peter's 
mother-in-law, the preacher should bear in mind the following items: 
(1) The historical setting. It happened early in our Lord’s ministry 
during the great Galilean tour. At first glance it would seem that the 
text describes the third of a series of healing miracles on the same 
Sabbath following the Sermon on the Mount, but Matthew is topical 
rather than chronological. He has no chronological connective as have 
Mark and Luke, and it is better to follow the other synoptics, who 
placed this section before the calling of the Twelve and the great 
sermon. (2)The danger of “spiritualizing” or allegorizing this text 
to the extent that the actual miracles of healing are forgotten in one’s 
eagerness to deliver a Gospel message and the text is made to teach 
less than it is intended to teach. The quotation from Isaiah does indeed 
indicate that Jesus’ power over sin and the devil should receive a major 
emphasis, but it must be remembered that the miracles are also his- 
torical events. (3) The parallel accounts in Mark 1:29-34 and Luke 
4:38-41, which give additional details and insights, particularly as to 
the method Jesus used, the witnesses of the miracles, etc. (4) The 
nature of the sickness and diseases, including an explanation of demo- 
niac possession. The description of the sickness of Peter’s mother-in- 
law should be limited to bebleemeneen, pyressousan, and pyretos, with 
only suggestions as to what the sickness really was. Demoniac posses- 
sion is the key which opens the door to the Gospel preaching on this 
text; it should not be glossed over but described in all its reality that 
the light of Jesus’ power and love may shine ever brighter during the 
Epiphany season. (5) The method of Jesus’ healing — the touching 
of the hand, raising the person, speaking a word (/ogoo), rebuking the 
demon or fever —all of which show that the power lies in the Savior 
Himself. Critics find discrepancies in the synoptic accounts, but the 
reverent interpreter will see that none of the accounts excludes the 
others. (6) Certain facts about Peter and their implications — that he 
had a wife (1 Cor.9:5), why he had a house in Capernaum when he 
was from Bethsaida (Was it his house? ), who his mother-in-law was, 
whether she was a disciple, etc. (7) The results of the healing, com- 
plete restoration, fervent faith, and the immediate willingness to serve 
the Master. If the mother of Peter's wife had not been an ardent fol- 
lower of Jesus, she certainly was now. Note the imperfect dieekonei, 
which means that she began to serve at table (Luke 10:40). Someone 
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has pointed out that Peter’s mother-in-law was the first woman to be 
an evangelical deaconess. (8) The quotation of the prophecy from 
Isaiah 53, which is basic for the correct understanding of the miracles 
and turns the flow of thought into the placid living waters of God's 
love and forgiveness of sins. — The central fact, then, is Christ’s power 
over disease, sin, death, and the devil for the salvation of sin-sick, lost 
human souls. He is the Great Physician of our bodies and souls. 

The Theme of the Day.— We notice immediately that the Gospel 
for this day is taken from the same chapter as our text and reveals the 
power and love of Jesus in the healing of the centurion’s servant, also 
the humility and power of true faith. The Epistle emphasizes the 
second great thought of the text, the type of service the Christian 
healed by Christ renders. It is interesting to note that the Introit and 
the Gradual have a mission theme. The preacher will readily see this 
correlation between divine healing, service, and missions and skillfully 
weave it into a sermon that with the rest of the service sounds forth 
one beautiful note throughout the day. And what a grand opportunity 
to sound again the theme of Parish Activities for this month. 

Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—To remind Christian hearers 
of the power and love of Jesus in their lives and to call them to 
further service. ‘ 

A Golden Opportunity for Gospel Preaching.—In quoting from 
Isaiah 53, St. Matthew not only offers divine proof that Jesus is the 
Messiah, but also makes Jesus the Great Physician of both body and 
soul because He offered full atonement for the entire human being. 
The Old Testament Evangelist speaks of diseases and sorrows of the 
soul, but Matthew by divine direction lumps all the results of sin and 
the devil’s work together and makes Jesus Master of all. If Jesus is 
Lord over the greater, certainly He is Master of the lesser (Luke 5:23). 
Nothing can withstand His almighty power, nothing is too great for 
His all-inclusive love. Here, then, is heavenly food for the hearers, 
a symphony of divine saving truth: sin, grace, power, love, justifica- 
tion, faith. This is not “spiritualizing” this text, but showing the proper 
relation between sin, disease, body, soul, death, and the devil on the 
one hand, and, on the other, our Lord’s power and love which conquers 
all for us. Cp. Heb. 4:5; Rom. 5:20; Matt. 10:35. 

Sermon Illustrations. —The thoughts of this text are so close to 
human everyday problems and suffering that the preacher will have 
little difficulty in relating this text to life. Good use should be made 
of the dramatic scene in Peter’s house and of the frenzied antics of 
the devil. Today one should point out the reality of the devil and his 
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powers; he is still in business. In our carping criticism of the evils in 
church, school, youth programs, we may forget that the devil is behind 
it all. Thus the Gospel of Christ is the only hope of the world in its 
battle against godless Communism. The preacher will also be able to 
find many examples of people who arose from the sickbed or from 
sin to serve the Lord in gladness, through whom Christ's healing touch 
was revealed to others. The sermon will be enhanced by relating cer- 
tain mission conquests in our ever-growing synodical missions, such 
as in New Guinea, Hong Kong, and Nigeria, where the ministry of 
healing (medical missions) accompanies the preaching of the Cross. 


Outline 


Christ the Never-failing Power in our Lives 
I. He is our Power of healing and forgiveness. 
A. The diseases of the body. 
B. The sickness and sorrows of the soul. 
C. Christ’s power over sickness, sin, devil, death. 


II. He is our Power for Christian service and missions. 
A. The Christian, who has felt Christ’s healing touch, serves 
Him with heart, hand, and voice. 
B. No greater service can be rendered than to give others this 
healing power through the Gospel. 


Springfield, Ill. LORMAN M. PETERSEN 


LAST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
MATT. 24:35-44 


The Text and Its Central Thought.—In Matthew 24 Jesus speaks 
in a prophetic tone for a very practical purpose. He is speaking of 
things to come, not with a view to satisfying the curiosity of His dis- 
ciples, but rather with the distinct desire to influence their outlook 
on life and their subsequent conduct. He graphically describes the 
dreadful events to be expected before His second coming, and now 
in our text gives specific encouragement to all disciples to be ready 
no matter when the end will come. 

He emphasizes the certainty and the suddenness of the end. Those 
who are not disciples of Jesus will show no awareness of, or concern 
for, the coming of the end. Using the days before the Flood as an 
example, Jesus predicts that people of the world will be completely 
engrossed in eating and drinking (necessary for preserving man’s life) 
and in marrying and giving in marriage (necessary for propagating 
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mankind). It was not a sin that they engaged in these pursuits, but 
it was a sin to care for nothing else, to close their eyes to the signs 
of the times and their ears to God’s prediction to them through Noah, 
“the preacher of righteousness” (2 Peter 2:5). “So shall the coming of 
the Son of Man be.” There will be a spirit of apathy and indifference 
to spiritual matters because of the moral laxity and gross materialism 
of many people on the earth. 

For that reason Jesus earnestly points out that the Day of Judgment 
will come suddenly and unexpectedly to all people everywhere. Two 
shall be working in the field. That is midday. Two shall be grinding 
at their mill. That is morning. Two shall be in bed (Luke 17:34). 
That's night. How can it be morning, midday, and night at the same 
time? Because the earth is round. Therefore Jesus is coming to all the 
world at one time and the same hour. We shall not hear that Jesus 
has come to Australia and will later arrive in America. No, Jesus shall 
come to all, the Australians, the Europeans, the Americans, the Asiatics, 
the Africans, simultaneously. Since this hour has not struck, there is 
still time for repentance, and we who love the Lord should serve Him 
with ever greater faithfulness so that more men and women will still 
hear the glorious Gospel of grace before the end. 

The central thought of the text can be expressed thus: “In the midst 
of careless indifference and materialistic pursuit all around you, remem- 
ber, Jesus can come at any moment and will expect to find you waiting 
and working for Him.” 

The Day and Its Theme. — Rather than consider one certain Sunday 
after Epiphany, emphasize the theme of the entire Epiphany season. 
The purpose of the Gospels during this time is to set forth the divine 
glory of Jesus. “We beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only-Begotten 
of the Father” (John 1:14). Since we show forth the glory of Jesus 
by engaging in mission work, it is necessary that we cry out with the 
emphasis and urgency of John the Baptist: “Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sim of the world” (John 1:29). We must seek 
to awaken the people asleep in the sin of materialism “while it is day.” 
When the night has come, it will be too late. Every contact we have 
with an unbeliever must make us grateful that we have been awakened 
and enlightened by the Holy Spirit and must drive us to rouse such 
a one from sleep, so that he will have his lamp of faith burning when 
Jesus comes again. 

The Goal and Purpose of the Sermon.—“To encourage the Chris- 
tians to maintain their watchfulness amidst all the lethargy around 
them and to be zealous in awakening others still in darkness all over 
the world.” 
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Sin and Its Fruits to be Diagnosed and Remedied.—Too many 
people refuse to believe that God’s Word, with its promises and 
threats, will outlast heaven and earth... . Any form of date setting 
in reference to the end of the world stems from unbelief and defiance 
of the plain words of Jesus. ... The materialism around us can easily 
overwhelm us. . . . Blood relationship or work partnership with 
a Christian will not guarantee our being taken by the Lord... . To 
invent some plausible basis for our unconcern about Judgment Day 
will only increase the sin. 

Opportunities for Explicit Gospel.—It is significant that He who 
tells us of the imminence of Judgment and urges us to be alert is He 
who has made it possible for us to escape the Judgment. He died that 
we might live. He makes it possible to lift up our heads in grateful 
joy at that time and see our redemption drawing nigh (Luke 21:25-28). 
This text also affords opportunity to use that beautiful section of Scrip- 
ture Rev. 7:9-17. 

Illustration. — The story of Genesis 5 and 6 should be ultilized 
extensively. Many examples of present-day materialism can be cited. 
Perhaps a recent local theft or robbery will furnish pertinent illus- 
trative material. There may also be some well-known cases involving 
close relatives (one a Christian and the other not) that could be men- 


tioned. Jesus did mission work even up to the moment of His death 
on the cross. What splendid example He is to us! 


Outline 
Be Ready Always for Jesus 
I. You have the guarantee of His Word. 
A. Let it serve to warn and direct you. 
B. May it always comfort and sustain and inspire you. 
Il. The world does not know Jesus and His Word and does not care. 


A. As in the days of Noah, so since then the world has been 
materialistic. 

B. This materialistic way of life will mean doom, death, and 
damnation. 


III. In Jesus and His Word there is power for all to be ready. 


A. This can separate even closest earthly ties (Matt. 10:32-39). 
B. This guarantees life eternal to anyone and everyone who be- 
lieves (1 Peter 1:23-25; John 5:39; John 17:3). 
Milwaukee, Wis. WALTER STUENKEL 





BRIEF STUDIES 





THE RESPONSIBLE CHRISTIAN 


(Ep. NOTE: This paper was prepared for and read at the annual convention 
of the Lutheran Education Association, held this year at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo., July 8 and 9.) 

Our church is long on Christian education. In many respects our 
history and our practice in this area are quite unique. We are one of 
the few Lutheran churches in the world, for instance, that have a devel- 
oped parochial school system. Moreover, ours is one of the very few 
denominations whose program in Christian education has not sur- 
rendered to the humanistic and pragmatic heresies of our day. Finally, 
we still accept and encourage catechetical instruction. For all these 
advantages we are grateful to our heavenly Father, recognizing the full 
measure of His grace toward us. 


Sometimes, however, we become so absorbed in our history, in our 
organization, and in our methods that we tend to lose sight of the 
end product of all we do by way of Christian education. We are con- 
fronted with the perennial temptation to think of education as an 
abstract process concerned merely with the imparting of knowledge 
and the development of attitudes and behavior skills corresponding 
to such understanding. We need constantly to remind ourselves, there- 
fore, that a program in Christian education has people to train. The 
end product of all our efforts in Christian education must in fact be 
the responsible Christian. 


Such a person must, first of all, of course, be a Christian. It is 
hardly necessary to remind a gathering of this kind that this is, in the 
last analysis and in a real sense, the work of the Holy Spirit. He has 
the primary function in any program of Christian education. In His 
grace the Spirit of God condescends to have a part in our efforts at 
developing the responsible Christian. 

However, this same Spirit has chosen to come to us only by Word 
and Sacrament. In content, therefore, Christian education must always 
be anchored in the Scriptures. Just this is the strength of our church’s 
program. The materials prepared and the persons trained to meet the 
needs of such education certainly speak in clear accents of our redemp- 
tion in Christ Jesus as that whole plan of salvation is described in the 
Bible. There can be no mistaking our stress on justification by faith 
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in Christ Jesus. We teach that, and must do so, as the very heart of 
our religion. 

Now, this might sound as if it were quite enough; and I sometimes 
get the feeling that this is actually what we believe and the principle 
on which we work. I should like to insist that the end product of our 
efforts must be not only Christians, but responsible Christians. 

This statement is not intended to deny the central importance of the 
article of justification. Nor is our insistence aimed at diminishing the 
significance of our common citizenship in heaven. It is good for 
Lesslie Newbigin of South India to remind us of the fact that — 


The Church is the pilgrim people of God. It is on the move 
— hastening to the ends of the earth to beseech all men to be 
reconciled to God, and hastening to the end of time to meet 
its Lord who will gather all into one. Therefore the nature 
of the Church is never finally to be defined in static terms, 
but only in terms of that to which it is going. 


(Household of God, page 18.) 


We must, however, continue to be aware of the fact that we are in 
the world though not of it. The Apostle Peter, therefore, applies the 
word “resident aliens” to us as Christians. Strangers we are; and yet 
we live here. As the Epistle to Diognetus puts it: 


Christians are not distinguished from the rest of mankind by 
locality or speech or custom. They dwell in their own coun- 
tries, but only as sojourners; they take their share in every- 
thing as citizens, and they endure all hardships as strangers. 
Every foreign country is a fatherland to them and every 
fatherland is foreign . . . 


The Christian life has two foci. Yet the two cannot properly be 
separated. They are one responsibility, a single burden. No one 
discusses this dual aspect of our responsibility as Christians more force- 
fully than this same Apostle Peter, in his First Letter. On the one hand, 
our inheritance is on deposit for us in heaven (1:4); but, on the other, 
we are to practice submission to every order of creation established for 
man’s welfare (2:13). 

The responsible Christian is aware of the tension between heaven 
and earth, between the place where he now resides and the one to 
which he is going. He cannot ignore or eliminate either aspect of his 
responsibility without becoming less than a whole Christian. 
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What is more, the responsible Christian will understand that the 
elements of his responsibility must receive different emphases in 
various periods of history. The early Christians, for example, were 
repeatedly admonished to practice hospitality. That was a rather im- 
portant matter for the situation in which the church found itself. Today 
these injunctions to hospitality strike us as rather remote and less rel- 
evant to our needs. 

Let us take another example. Luther had to emphasize the importance 
of the individual’s relationship to God. He saw the need of stressing 
that being right with God was no corporate responsibility. We do not 
have to stress this point to the same degree. We live in a society that 
keeps on reminding us at every turn that responsibility is an individual 
affair. 

In fact, to be fully relevant to our age, the emphasis in Christian 
education must be less on the individual and more on the “communion 
of saints.” For we have seen the excesses of individualism in the 
French Revolution and thereafter; and we live at a time to which the 
words of Dostoevski apply: 


An epoch of universal mutual separation has begun. Every 


one seeks isolation. . . Everyone seeks the common thought 
and feelings of the past. Every one by himself wants to start 
anew. Early associations are torn without mercy and each one 
acts for himself. 


For that reason, in part, people like to move to the suburbs today. 
There they are away from the noise and pressures of city crowds. And 
yet they are not content. Life often seems most futile just to suburbia; 
and the people who live there often recognize the truth of T. S. Elliot's 
remark: 


And the wind shall say: Here were decent godless people; 
their only monument the asphalt road and a thousand lost 
golf balls. 


To be as effective as possible, a program in Christian education must 
take cognizance of the most pressing needs of men in their particular 
age. Now, I do not believe that it is easy to deny that men of today 
deep down inside yearn for a sense of community. They are weary 
and afraid of being alone. That is one of the appealing sides of Com- 
munism. It is not too much concerned with liberty and equality; but 
it does propose to create a fraternity, a soboruost, which, by the way, 
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is a word used much the same way as we speak of the “communion 
of saints.” In an atomistic society that particular offer fills a pri- 
mary need. 

Now, it so happens that the Christian religion has a message to 
satisfy just this longing more completely than any version of Marxism 
and needs to be stressed to meet the present situation. In developing 
the responsible Christian, therefore, the third article of the Apostles’ 
Creed also must receive full emphasis. 

There is another urgent reason for the need of this stress. Our 
society is fluid. In moving around as much as we do, many a presumed 
Christian runs out on some of his primary responsibilities, especially 
to the church. If at this point I speak with some feeling, I can only 
explain that some of my saddest experiences as an Air Force chaplain 
during more than a decade of military service are associated with 
flagrant cases of irresponsibility on the part of men and women brought 
up and trained in our own churches and schools. On many occasions 
I have tried to analyze such cases; and almost without exception the 
trail leads back to a failure to answer adequately the question, “What 
is the church?” 

We have been so busy stressing the importance of the individual 


congregation that we have often failed to provide guidance for those 
many hundreds who suddenly find themselves on Johnson Island, at 
Thule, or in Taegu, or Morocco, where there is no congregation in 
the sense that the word was used in our formal training materials and 
sessions. We have been very one-sided in our stress, with the result 
that we have frequently produced irresponsible Christians. 


The same lopsided approach has created another kind of irresponsi- 
bility. We have at times stressed the duty to avoid all association with 
false doctrine to the extent that we have isolated ourselves. What is 
more, we have developed people who shirk the responsibilities which 
all of us have to that church of which the Apostle says, “It is one in 
Christ.” We have occasionally failed to stress that fellowship is a con- 
cept held in balance by a concern for the truth of God’s Word, on the 
one hand, and by a sense of responsibility for God’s church, on the 
other. This equilibrium is destroyed, on the one hand, by indifference 
to doctrine, which is unionism; it is disturbed, on the other, by with- 
drawing from the responsibilities laid upon all Christians to reflect and 
maintain that unity of the church which exists in Christ. 

If our program of Christian education is to develop responsible 
Christians, it will have to direct itself to these points. It must take up 
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the questions posed by the requirements of Christian living in the 
mid-twentieth century and provide adequate guidance in areas that 
still lie unexplored for the most part. . 


There is another basic issue that runs through modern life. It is 
a question that has become particularly acute because of the gigantic 
ideological conflict being waged at present between East and West; 
and that is the query “What is man?” This is where the most violent 
battle also between Communism and Christianity rages. Unhappily 
we are often betrayed by such as live within the shadow of the church 
or even mount her pulpits but deny or ignore her teachings. 

Do you, perhaps, recall the scene in Eugene O'Neill's play, The Great 
God Brown, where the central figure, Brown himself, lies dead on the 
street? A policeman bends over his body and asks, “Well, what's his 
name?” Someone replies, “Man!” Then the policeman with notebook 
and pencil, demands, “How do you spell it?” There you have it! 

There are those who proclaim that man is solely a creature of instinct, 
a refined model of Pavlov’s dog, his life a series of reflexes. There are 
others who insist that man is the product of his environment. If men 
are to be better, we must see to it that they are better off. The individ- 
ual is a number, “the quotient of one billion divided by one billion,” 
in the words of Arthur Koestler. In this view civic rulers are social 
engineers who manipulate figures. 

Both of these are heresies and must be so treated in Christian educa- 
tion in such a way as to underline the fact that if men are only 
creatures of instinct or products of circumstances, it is not possible 
to speak of responsibility; for then the individual has none. Everything 
he is and does results from his glands or his environment, or perhaps 
both. 

At this point any program in Christian education must attack in 
force, with a full understanding of the diabolical nature of our modern 
heresies. It must develop a thorough and coherent Christian anthropol- 
ogy, with full emphasis on the Scripture truth that we are not only 
stray sheep or wandering prodigals, but “rebels taken with weapons in 
our hands” (Forsyth). We must underline the fact that man was 
created with a will and that this will is in a state of insurrection against 
God's will unless it is redeemed and sanctified. 

If we grapple firmly with this issue and make it a focus of our 
attention in education, our program will be fully relevant to our present 
situation today. It will spell the difference between the sentiment ex- 
pressed by some lines from Carl Sandburg and a quotation from an 
old church hymn: 
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Carl Sandburg has this: 


If I had a million lives to live 

And a million deaths to die 

In a million humdrum worlds, 

I'd like to change my name 

And have a new house number to go by 
Each and every time I died, 

And started life all over again. 







I wouldn't want the same name every time 
And the same old number always .. . 
Would you? 
Or you? 
Or you? 


And now the hymn: 


Had I a thousand lives to live, 
Lord, they should all be Thine. 










St. Louis, Mo. MARTIN H. SCHARLEMANN 
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THE TWENTIETH-CENTURY BATTLEGROUND OF BIBLIOLOGY 


Under this heading Prof. J. A. Witmer of Dallas Theological Semi- 
nary stresses in Bibliotheca Sacra (April, 1954) the importance of the 
doctrine of Bibliology in the theological struggle of today. Quoting 
James Orr: “That battle will have to be fought . . . round the fortress 
of the worth and authority of Holy Scripture,” he thinks that the 
survey of theological literature in our age substantiates the accuracy of 
Dr. Orr's prediction, for Bibliology in recent years has been a dominant 
area of interest in theological study and controversy. He quotes John 
Baillie as stating in a preface of one of his books “that the topic of 
revelation is of the first order of urgency as regards the Church's total 
task in the present age.” This is but natural, as the author of the 
article suggests: “For all doctrine ultimately builds upon the doctrine 
of Scripture. The chain reaction can be traced even further. The con- 
cept of the Bible as a special revelation grows out of the doctrine of 
the authority of God’s Word. The authority of the Bible rests ulti- 
mately upon the infallibility of the Scriptures. In turn, the basis of the 
infallibility of Scripture is its verbal, plenary inspiration.” He cites 
Arthur Temple Cadoux (Essays in Christian Thinking, p.20), who, 
while denying Verbal Inspiration himself, nevertheless recognizes its 
importance and says: “For if we ask, ‘Supposing you give up verbal 
inspiration, where can you stop?’ it begins to grow clear that with 
verbal inerrancy the Bible as the final authority in religion goes.” Emil 
Brunner writes in a similar vein: “The substance of Christian theology, 
the content of Christian faith, is in a stage of complete decomposition. 
Christianity is either faith in the revelation of God in Jesus Christ or 
it is nothing.” (The Theology of Crisis, p.3.) Barth was struck by 
the lack of a Biblical point of view at the Amsterdam conference of 
1948 and wrote that he experienced at Amsterdam the opposition be- 
tween “Anglo-Saxon” and “Continental” theology. “To put it simply,” 
Barth said, “it was the different attitude to the Bible from which we 
each take our start.” (The same difference, by the way, between 
“European” and “American” theology became apparent also at the 
recent Evanston convention of the WCC.) Describing the difference 
between “Anglo-Saxon” and “Continental” theology, Barth goes on to 
say: “They {the Anglo-Saxons] preferred to theologize on their own 
account, that is to say, without asking on what Biblical grounds one 
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put forward this or that professedly ‘Christian’ view. They would quote 
the Bible according to choice, that is to say, according as it appeared 
to them to strengthen their own view and without feeling any need 
to ask whether the words quoted really have in their context the mean- 
ing attributed to them. ... It seemed to be a quite unfamiliar demand 
that in the church one must not simply speak in general terms of the 
‘mind of Jesus,’ but must always fundamentally think and argue also 
from definite biblical texts and contexts; and when one put forward 
this demand, one had to be prepared to be written off as a ‘biblicist,’ 
or ‘legalist’ or ‘literalist.’” (Karl Barth, “Continental vs. Anglo-Saxon 
Theology,” Christian Century, Feb. 16, 1949.) 

Dr. Witmer concludes his article with the words: “Bibliology, there- 
fore, is much more than the touchstone of theological orthodoxy. From 
this evidence {that supplied in the article} it assumes the position of 
the cornerstone of the theological structure; remove it and the super- 
structure crumbles and disintegrates. Therefore the twentieth-century 
battle over the doctrine of Holy Scripture is no insignificant quibble 
over the insertion or omission of filiogue in a statement of faith, but it 
is a conflict of basic proportions involving the very existence of the- 
ology and Christian faith in the traditional meanings of those terms.” 

J. T. MUELLER 


CHRISTIANITY AND ITS CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


Sometimes by-products are almost as valuable as are the products 
themselves. During the past summer it was a source of unending 
pleasure to the writer to discuss with Oberstudienrat Frederick Vogt, 
director of the Oberursel Proseminar and an authority on Greek and 
Roman literature, the problem involved in the general present-day 
dislike of, if not contempt for, the languages of the sacred Scriptures, 
not to speak of Latin, which for centuries has been the official language 
of the Christian church. The discussion drifted at times also to the 
consideration of how much, or rather how little, the Greek and Roman 
classics have done to preserve for posterity the languages of peoples 
which they regarded as barbarians, and how much, on the other hand, 
linguistics owes to the Christian church and, in particular, to its mis- 
sionaries, who in the interest of bringing the Gospel to all nations 
have studied hundreds of languages and created for them alphabets, 
grammars, lexicons, and ultimately a vastly important Christian and 
secular literature. 

So far as Professor Vogt could recall, there is only one quotation 
of Teutonic speech in the Roman poets, and this concerns the elemental 
wants of man, while Bishop Ulfilas (ca. A.D. 311—82) preserved 
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for posterity the beautiful language of the Goths in his excellent Bible 
version and a number of writings of which a few fragments still remain. 

Ulfilas gave to the world his Bible translation in the fourth century. 
It was not until the first half of the sixth century that the Roman poet 
Luxorius of Africa preserved for posterity a few Gothic words. At that 
time the Gothic language was so generally used in Rome that he be- 
came peeved and in his Carmen 285 (cf. Codex Salmasianus, 7th cen- 
tury; A. Riese, Anthologia Latina) vented his spleen in the following 


words: , : ' a 
“Inter eils goticum scapia matzia drincan 


Non audet quisquam dignos edicere versus.” 


Professor Vogt translates the Gothic words in this verse as follows: 
Heil! Schaffe uns zu essen und zu trinken. The Romans commonly 
regarded the Teutonic people as voracious consumers of meat. Caesar 
Maximinus Thrax, whom certain racial fanatics looked upon as the 
first Roman emperor of Nordic blood, is said to have been chosen by 
his soldiers as emperor because he could devour in rapid succession 
huge amounts of raw meat. 

As we compare these few, and perhaps even unreliable, Gothic 
words quoted by a late and by no means great Roman poet with the 
rich treasure of Gothic preserved in the Bible translation of Ulfilas, we 
see at once how much the science of Germanics owes to the love of 
a Christian bishop for the evangelization of his people. But what 
Ulfilas has done for the Goths many other missionaries have done for 
uncounted peoples throughout the Christian era, especially in the great 
modern mission period. Christianity ennobles and dignifies the lan- 
guages of the world just as it ennobles and dignifies the nations them- 
selves. It recognizes the confusion of tongues as God's judgment upon 
the arrogance of the builders of Babel; but it recognizes also the unify- 
ing and uplifting power of the Gospel proclaimed in all the languages 
of men. 

We dare not ignore the importance of the science of linguistics; 
much less dare we ignore the sacred languages in which God was 
pleased to present to us His precious Word. There is perhaps a deeper 
meaning in the superscription of Pilate in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin 
on the cross on which our Savior died. To preach the Gospel of His 
redemption worthily and adequately we cannot set aside the languages 
in which God chose to present to the world His saving Word. And 
as we publish the Gospel by word or pen with a thorough knowledge 
of what Luther called die Sprachen, we shall confer untold valuable 
by-products of a secular nature upon mankind. J. T. MUBLLER 
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BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 

Frankfort, Ky.— Some 460 Marion County residents have filed suit 
in Franklin Circuit Court in an effort to reopen Bradfordsville high 
school and halt the employment of Roman Catholic nuns in the county’s 
public schools. 

The suit charges that the policies of the county school officials were 
calculated to “promote the Roman Catholic faith.” 

By a vote of four to one the Marion County School Board recently 
decided not to operate Bradfordsville high school this year. Students 
were ordered transferred to a high school in Lebanon, 10 miles away. 

Protesting parents and students went on strike. The high school 
students refused to board buses to Lebanon, and parents kept about 
275 children out of the Bradfordsville elementary school. 

In their suit the Bradfordsville residents charged the Marion County 
Board with a pattern of discrimination against the community in an 
effort to “destroy the public school system of Marion County.” 

Their petition further charged that the board showed favoritism 
towards some schools which, it said, were in effect being operated as 
“Roman Catholic schools.” The petition noted that these schools bore 
the names “St. Francis” and “St. Charles” — although supported with 
public tax money. 

The citizens asked Circuit Judge William B. Ardery to issue an in- 
junction requiring the board to reopen the Bradfordsville high school, 
staff it adequately, and halt “the discrimination.” 

The suit alleged that the board members are violating Federal and 
State constitutions in employing Roman Catholic sisters as teachers. 
It asked that State officials be prevented from distributing public money 
to the Marion County Board until it halts allegedly illegal practices. 
It also asked that the State Board of Education be made to exercise 
its lawful powers in the control and management of the common 
schools, particularly in Marion County. 

New York.— Membership in Lutheran churches of the United States 
and Canada reached a new high of nearly seven million in 1953, ac- 
cording to the annual statistical summary compiled by the National 
Lutheran Council here. 

Reporting a total membership of 6,869,066, the summary said this 
was an increase of 195,121, or 2.9 per cent, over the previous year. 
The percentage gain has been about the same during the past five years. 

Of the total members, 6,666,181 are located in the U.S. and 202,885 
in Canada. 

Confirmed (adult) membership in both countries increased by 
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106,835 persons to total 4,658,715, a gain of 2.3 per cent, as compared 
with an increase of 102,246 persons and the same percentage gain 
in 1952. 

The 195,121 increase in baptized membership was distributed among 
the 17,006 congregations in the two countries, representing an average 
of about 11.5 new members per church. 

The council's summary is based on figures supplied by 16 church 
bodies and the Negro missions conducted by four groups associated 
in the Lutheran Synodical Conference. Of the 16 bodies, 10 recorded 
gains in membership, while six reported no change —as their figures 
were taken from statistics compiled in previous years. A slight loss 
was reported by the Negro missions. 

No listing was made of independent congregations in this year’s 
summary. 

For the ninth successive year, the largest numerical increase was 
registered by The Lutheran Church— Missouri Synod, which gained 
69,226 baptized members, or 3.7 per cent, over 1952. With a mem- 
bership of 1,916,510, the Missouri Synod is the second largest Lutheran 
body in America. 

The United Lutheran Church in America, largest of the bodies, 
reported an increase of 55,427, or 2.7 per cent, making a total member- 
ship of 2,143,372. 

Greatest advance on a percentage basis among major bodies was 
shown by the American Lutheran Church, which added 33,546 mem- 
bers, representing a gain of 4.2 per cent. This church, with 824,535 
members, is the fourth largest Lutheran group in America. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church, which up to 1953 showed the 
greatest gain on a percentage basis for seven successive years, reported 
an increase of 12,716 members, or 1.4 per cent, in 1953. 

The ELC explained, however, that its actual gain was 88,000, or 
9.7 per cent, but that this was not reflected in its latest figures because 
of a revision in standards of membership statistics. A truer picture, 
it added, will be shown in figures for 1954. The ELC, with 919,840 
members, is the third largest Lutheran body. 

In the field of parish education, the combined churches had 2,996,923 
pupils, with 288,550 teachers, in 29,466 schools. 

These comprised 16,111 Sunday schools, with 2,101,975 pupils; 1,662 
weekday released-time schools with 94,622 pupils; 9,846 vacation Bible 
schools, with 667,038 pupils; and 1,526 parochial schools, with 136,288 
pupils. 

Of the parochial schools, 1,155 were conducted by the Missouri 
Synod. 
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The number of ordained ministers rose to 15,613, an increase of 
324 over 1952. Organization of 122 new congregations, 20 more than 
in 1952, raised the number of churches to 17,006. And the total of 
preaching stations showed an increase for the first time in a decade, 
rising by 55 to a total of 530. 

Congregations in 1953 spent locally $196,550,259, an increase of 
$24,322,217 over 1952. Their contributions to the church at large, 
however, decreased by $4,964,573 to $47,985,621 as compared with 
$52,950,194 the previous year. This drop was attributed to the fact 
that several church bodies conducted special financial campaigns in 
1952 and raised large extra sums in that year. 

Property valuation passed the billion-dollar mark for the second 
straight year. Values were boosted $94,705,938, or 9.2 per cent, to 
a record high of $1,115,677,076. 

Burlington, N.C.—Some 150 Southern Presbyterian laymen from 
half a dozen North Carolina counties met here to declare themselves 
opposed to the proposed union of their church with the Northern and 
United Presbyterian bodies. 

They adopted a resolution describing the merger plan as one threaten- 
ing the absorption of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. (Southern) 
and the loss of its “more conservative theological and social emphasis.” 


The laymen said they felt that “the present-day ecumenical trend 
toward bigness and oneness will not necessarily result in more souls 
being saved for Christ or in a more effective witness to the unity of 
the church or in the impact of the church on the divided and sinful 
world.” 


Lansing, Mich.— The State Supreme Court ruled here that three 
Seventh-Day Adventists were eligible for unemployment compensation 
despite their refusal to work on Saturday, the denomination’s Sabbath. 

The court said that obviously Seventh-Day Adventists have not 
removed themselves from the labor market by refusing to work on 
Saturday, because many employers hire them. 

Evanston, Ill.— A South American Protestant bishop and the leader 
of a native Eastern Church in India are among six new presidents of the 
World Council of Churches elected by its Second Assembly here. 

The new presidents are: 

Methodist Bishop Sante Uberto Barbieri of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
presiding bishop of the Methodist Church in Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Bolivia. Mar Thoma Juhanon, Metropolitan of the Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church of Malabar. The Rt. Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill, presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U.S. Archbishop 
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Michael, head of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South 
America. The Very Rev. John Baillie, principal of New College, 
University of Edinburgh, Scotland. Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, 
head of the Evangelical Church in Germany. 


Evanston, Ill.— An affirmation of “oneness in Christ, in spite of 
our disunity as Churches,” keynoted the report of the Section on Faith 
and Order received here by the Second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches and commended to its member bodies for study. The 
report dealt with the apparent contradiction between “oneness” and 
“division” among Christians and suggested next steps towards closer 
unity. It emphasized that churches affiliated with the World Council 
not only “intend to stay together,” but “beyond that, as the Holy Spirit 
may guide us, we intend to unite.” Such union, it said, was “in obe- 
dience of faith and hope in our one Lord.” 

But the report did not ask the World Council of Churches to initiate 
plans for union, because, it said, the Council is not “in any sense 
a ‘superchurch.’” However, it did call upon the Council “to keep 
providing occasions for honest encounter between divided Christians.” 

The report contained three main sections: “Our Oneness in Christ,” 
“Our Disunity as Churches,” and “The Action of Faith.” 

In its first section—“Our Oneness in Christ” — the document 
summed up the “immense range of common practice and intention 
which we share” as follows: 

“We all wait upon one Father. 

“We all read the Holy Scriptures and proclaim the Gospel from 
them. , 

“We all receive His gift of Baptism whereby, in faith, we are 
engrafted in Him, even while we have not yet allowed it fully to unite 
us with each other. 

“We all hear His command to ‘do this’ and His word, “This is My 
Body, this is My Blood,’ in the Sacrament of the Eucharist, even whilst 
our celebration of the Lord’s Supper is not yet at one Table. 

“We all receive a ministry of the Word and Sacraments, even whilst 
our ministries are not yet recognized by all and not understood in that 
same sense. 

“We are all called to be imitators of Christ and to follow Him in 
moral obedience as we confess Him before men even though we are 
still unprofitable servants.” 

In the section on “Our Disunity as Churches,” the document analyzed 
the nature of divisions among Christians, who share so much in com- 
mon. Disunity in the church has arisen largely from a “sincere concern 
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for the Gospel,” it said. But, it added, “God has given us today a fresh 
awareness of the sin which characterizes the divided state which we 
have inherited.” 

The report went on to ask “whether we do not sin when we deny 
the sole Lordship of Christ over the Church by claiming the vineyard 
for our own, by possessing our ‘Church’ for ourselves, by regarding 
our theology, order, history, nationality, etc., as our own ‘valued treas- 
ures,’ thus involving ourselves more and more in the separation of sin.” 

It said that churches must, at times, be prepared “to offer up some 
of their accustomed, inherited forms of life in uniting with other 
Churches without complete ceztainty as to all that will emerge from 
the step of faith.” 

In its closing section, “The Action of Faith,” the report said: “We 
all ought to be united in thinking of our divisions with repentance. . . . 
But we cannot in sincerity and truth repent of our various understand- 
ings of God’s will for His Church unless the spirit reveals that our 
understandings have been in error. Penitence cannot be hypocrisy. Nor 
can it truly be expressed without desire for forgiveness and amend- 
ment of life.” While each church believes that it has received divine 
truths which cannot be forfeited, the report added: “In the World 
Council ‘we are ready to bring our convictions under scrutiny in the 
presence of our fellow Christians and in the presence of the living 
Christ.’” 

The report warned that “we cannot expect God to give us unity 
unless we prepare ourselves to receive His gift by costly and purifying 
prayer.” 

“To pray together,” it said, “is to be drawn together.” 

Washington, D.C.— An Evangelical official here asked the State 
Department to protest to the Colombian government about anti-Prot- 
estant remarks he said were made by President Gustave Rojas Pinilla 
in his recent inaugural address. Dr. Clyde W. Taylor, secretary of affairs 
for the National Association of Evangelicals, said Gen. Rojas had made 
“misstatements” not conducive to American solidarity. 

“Such denunciation,” Dr. Taylor added, “does not increase our na- 
tional appreciation and regard for Colombia.” 

The Association official said President Rojas’ address included these 
words: “Protestant propaganda in Latin American countries is not 
conducive so much to the increase of sincere and respectable Prot- 
estants but to the loss of all religious faith and inevitable entrance 
into Communism of all those who have received fundamental teachings 
contrary to essential doctrines of Catholicism. ... We see in these 
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proselytizing campaigns the greatest danger to national unity and 
American solidarity in its struggle against international Communism.” 

Dr. Taylor told the State Department that American Protestants 
“intensely resent the implication that Protestant missionary activity 
anywhere on earth either deprives people of Christian faith or is 
conducive to the spread of Communism.” 

“It is amply proved that Protestantism has stood as the finest bulwark 
against Communism around the world,” he said. 

Dr. Taylor also singled out for criticism this statement attributed 
to the Colombian President: “It is proved that in Colombia crafty 
advantage is being taken by the enemies of Christian civilization to 
throw into its arms the naive and ignorant peasants who, on losing 
their religious faith, lend themselves to the service of international 
creeds.” Dr. Taylor said such a statement would place Protestantism 
on a par with Communism and was, to say the least, “an obvious mis- 
statement.” 

He said that “complete religious freedom in Colombia would demand 
respect from all free states.” 

Cincinnati, Ohio. — A Lutheran television film, “This Is the Life,” 
has been voted best of its category in a nation-wide poll of stations, 
sponsors, advertising agencies, and film producers and distributors in 
the TV field, although it was not included on the ballot. 

The movie was omitted from the ballot listing because it is not 
handled by any of the regular commercial distributors. Produced by 
Family Films TV, Inc., of Hollywood, for Lutheran Television Pro- 
ductions of St.Louis, Mo. an agency of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, it is being shown on 230 television stations across 
the country. 

Results of the poll were announced in the Billboard, entertainment 
industry weekly published here, which conducted the survey —the 
Second Annual TV Film Program and Talent Awards Poll. 

Enough participants in the industry-wide poll wrote in the name of 
“This Is the Life” to give it a total score of 233 points, compared to 96 
for its closest competitor, and thus to designate it the “Best Nonnetwork 
Religious Film Series.” L. W. Sprrz 
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All books reviewed in this periodical may be 
procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 3558 South Jefferson Avenue, 
St. Louss 18, Missourt. 


AN DIE KOLOSSER, EPHESER, AN PHILEMON ERKLART VON 
D. MARTIN DIBELIUS. Third edition by Heinrich Greeven. 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1953. 113 pages. Paper, 
DM 7.20; cloth, DM 9.60. 


This commentary belongs to the series known as Handbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, begriindet von Hans Lietzmann, whose aim is to combine real 
scholarliness with utmost brevity. A modern translation is submitted; this 
is followed by comments in somewhat smaller type, and this again is sup- 
plemented by notes for which still smaller type is used. As Dr. Greeven 
informs us in the foreword, Dibelius, who died in 1947, had begun 
preparing the third edition of this commentary and had completed the 
revision for Colossians 1. For the other sections he had gathered material, 
jotted down notes on the margin of his copy, and indicated, in most in- 
stances, how he intended to utilize what he had found. Dr. Greeven 
embodied these notes and surveyed the pertinent literature, especially that 
which had appeared since 1947, for further additions. It was his endeavor 
to follow in the paths marked out by the original author. Here and there 
the views and the translation of Dibelius have been altered. As a rule, 
references have been re-examined; and wherever possible, new editions 
of the authors quoted are cited. A few particulars will probably be wel- 
comed by the reader. Colossians in this commentary is viewed with some 
hesitation and doubt as Pauline, Ephesians is not considered genuine, the 
authenticity of Philemon is not questioned. As to the place where Colos- 
sians and Philemon were written, Caesarea rather than Rome is favored. 
For the much-discussed term stoicheia in Col.2:8,20 the translation 
Weltelemente is submitted, which in the comments is explained to mean 
“elemental spirits,” an interpretation which this reviewer cannot endorse. 
There are various matters in the positions of Dibelius with which we cannot 
agree; but he was an able scholar (as is his successor Dr. Greeven), and 
students of the New Testament cannot afford to disregard the investigations 


he has made. WILLIAM F. ARNDT 


THE HOLY SPIRIT’S MINISTRY. Edited by C. Wade Freeman. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1954. 149 pages. Cloth. $2.00 


The eleven addresses in this book were delivered by as many speakers, 
including Billy Graham, before the Texas Baptist Evangelistic Conference 
in Fort Worth, Tex., January 11-13, 1954. The addresses pv vose to 
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show the ministry of the Holy Spirit in the work of evangelism. They 
breathe a fervent desire for the salvation of the sinner through faith in 
Christ. The Lutheran reader may be reminded of an incident related 
by Mark and Luke, who relate that John reported to Jesus: “Master, we 
saw one casting out devils in Thy name; and we forbade him, because he 
followeth not with us,” but Jesus replied: “Forbid him not, for he that 
is not against us is for us” (Luke 9:49, 50). A Christian rejoices whenever 
the Gospel is preached, no matter by whom. In this case the speakers have 
built on the foundation, which is Jesus Christ, some wood, hay, and stubble, 
but also gold, silver, and precious stones. The reader will detect the 
difference. At times the speakers come very close to the Lutheran doctrine 
that the Holy Spirit works through the means of grace. Thus Jesse J. 
Northcutt, referring to 1 Cor. 1:21 ff., says: “It pleased God by the foolish- 
ness of the message preached to save them that believe. Paul’s emphasis 
here is not so much on the function of preaching as it is on the message 
and the content of preaching. And if we check the context, we will dis- 
cover that the content of preaching to which Paul refers is the message 
of the Cross” (P.79). Sidney W. Powell fails to distinguish between 
Christ’s state of humiliation and exaltation. He says (p.131) that not 
even the Son knows the end of the period of Pentecost (the day of 
grace). He also reflects the faulty exegesis of Acts 2:17-21 frequently 
found in Fundamentalist writings. If Peter, speaking by inspiration of the 
Holy Ghost, says, “This is that which was spoken by the Prophet Joel” 
(v.16), why not let it go at that instead of insisting on a future fulfill- 
ment? The editor closes his introduction with the words: “May the Lord 
add His blessings to this book.” We join in that wish. L. W. SPITZ 


THE PERSON OF CHRIST. By G. C. Berkouwer. Grand Rapids: Wm. 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1954. 368 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


Professor Berkouwer is not a stranger to the readers of this journal. 
Three of his studies in dogmatics have been reviewed in previous numbers. 
This is the fourth study now available. Fifteen are in preparation. All 
of the topics treated or yet to be treated are of great importance, none, 
however, more so than the Person of Christ. Professor Berkouwer presents 
the classical Reformed or Calvinistic doctrine. Though he emphasizes the 
personal union of the divine and the human natures in the Person of 
Christ, he rejects the Lutheran doctrine of the communication of attributes, 
but he hastens to defend Lutheranism against the charge of monophysitism. 
He attempts to give a fair presentation of what the Formula of Concord has 
to say on this doctrine. 


This volume is, however, not a mere repetition of Reformed dogmatics, 
but takes issue with modern departures from the classical Reformed posi- 
tion. Not only Dutch but also German and Swiss theologians come within 
the range of its critical scrutiny. Students of theology may note, moreover, 
that the historic theological terminology, developed in the course of many 
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centuries, not only is being used by modern theologians but is still quite 
useful for theological discussions. Professor Berkouwer demonstrates that 
one need not be a theological illiterate in order to be appreciated in the 
twentieth century. L. W. SPITZ 


THE BIBLE IN WORLD EVANGELISM. By A. M. Chirgwin. New 
York: Friendship Press, 1954. 166 pages. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50. 


The United Bible Societies invited the author early in 1951 to undertake 
- a study of “the place of the Bible in evangelism” as some contribution to 
the preparation for the Evanston Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. This book is the result of that study. In the first section the 
author shows the relation of the Bible to evangelism through the long 
centuries of the church’s history. In the second section he shows the use 
of the Bible in evangelism today. It is needless for the author to tell 
the reader that a full treatment of the subject is out of the question 
within the compass of his enquiry. But within the scope of his study and 
presentation he has done very well. Every Bible lover will enjoy reading 
this little volume. European theologians who hold that the Holy Spirit 
regenerates only through the spoken Word should take note of the many 
instances of conversions through the mere reading of the Bible. 
L. W. SPITZ 


A HISTORY OF THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT, 1517—1948. 
Edited by Ruth Rouse and Stephen Charles Neill. Philadelphia: 
The Westminster Press, 1954. xxiv and 822 pages. Cloth. $9.00. 


In supplementing the limited funds of the Ecumenical Institute at 
Bossey with a total of $28,000 for the initiation and completion of the 
present volume, the Disciples of Christ denomination has put all Chris- 
tendom deeply in its debt. A History of the Ecumenical Movement, 
1517—1948, with its nearly 445,000 words, will be a standard reference 
work for decades. Conceived and planned on a grandiose scale com- 
mensurate with the subject, it has commanded the services of sixteen 
distinguished contributors. Yet it is no mere symposium of detached 
essays, but an integrated narrative. This happy result was achieved by 
soliciting some 27 memoranda from experts for the guidance of the 
authors to supplement published materials, by bringing the authors 
together for several writers conferences, and by submitting the authors’ 
first drafts to panels of consultants— some 200 altogether — for com- 
ment, criticism, and correction, and by having the authors rewrite their 
drafts in the light of these comments and of the work as a whole. 


The work falls into two roughly equal parts, the period from the 
beginning of the Reformation to the World Missionary Conference at 
Edinburgh in 1910, and the period from 1910 to the First Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches at Amsterdam in 1948. This necessarily 
brief review cannot undertake to summarize the contents of so formidable 
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a volume. Those who are interested in a chapter-by-chapter summary will 
find it in Roland H. Bainton’s article “A History of the Ecumenical 
Movement,” in The Ecumenical Review for July, 1954 (Vol. VI, No.4), 
pp-408—424. At this point a list of chapter headings with the names of 
the authors must suffice. The Foreword is by Reinold von Thadden- 
Trieglaff, Director of the Ecumenical Institute, and the admirably handled 
introductory essay, “Division and the Search for Unity Prior to the 
Reformation,” is from the pen of Stephen Charles Neill, Bishop of 
Tinnevelly, assisted by an editorial group. The pre-Edinburgh era is sum- 
marized in seven chapters: “The Ecumenical Idea and Efforts to Realize It, 
1517—1618,” by Professor John Thomas McNeill of Union Theological 
Seminary; “Ecumenical Activity on the Continent of Europe in the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries,” by Prof. Martin Schmidt of Berlin; 
“Ecumenical Movements in Great Britain in the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries,” by Prof. Norman Sykes of Cambridge; “The 
Orthodox Churches and the Ecumenical Movement Prior to 1910,” by 
Georges Florovsky, Dean of the Orthodox Theological Seminary of 
St. Vladimir, New York; “Christian Unity in Nineteenth Century 
America,” by Prof. Donald Herbert Yoder of Lancaster, Pa.; “Approaches 
of the Churches Towards Each Other in the Nineteenth Century,” by 
Henry Renaud Turner, O.G.S., of Paris; and “Voluntary Movements and 
the Changing Ecumenical Climate,” by Ruth Rouse, ex-President of the 
World’s Y.W.C.A. The second half stems chiefly from the actual par- 
ticipants — in many cases, prime movers — of the movements and events 
they describe: “Ecumenical Bearings of the Missionary Movement and the 
International Missionary Council,” by Prof. Emeritus Kenneth Scott 
Latourette of Yale; “The World Conference on Faith and Order,” by 
Canon Tissington Tatlow of Great Britain; “Plans of Union and Reunion,” 
by Bishop Neill; “Movements for International Friendship and Life and 
Work, 1910—1925,” by Nils Karlstrém, Dean of Skara; “Movements for 
International Friendship and Life and Work, 1925—1948,” by Nils 
Ehrenstrém, editor of the Ecumenical Review; “Other Aspects of the 
Ecumenical Movement, 1910—1948," by Dr. Rouse; “The Eastern 
Churches and the Ecumenical Movement in the Twentieth Century,” 
by Nicolas Zernov; “The Roman Catholic Church and the Ecumenical 
Movement, 1910—1948,” by Canon Oliver S. Tomkins of Lincoln; and 
“The Genesis of the World Council of Churches,” by William Adolf 
Visser ‘tHooft, General Secretary of the World Council of Churches. 
The work is completed by an Epilogue written by Bishop Neill and his 
editorial group; two appendices, one by Dr. Visser ‘tHooft on the word 
“ecumenical,” the other on “inter-communion” by Bishop Neill; a most 
comprehensive select bibliography; a glossary; and a thorough index. 


Inevitably, and in spite of the greatest care, errors of fact and of inter- 
pretation will creep even into as monumental a publication as this. 
By way of example, to say that the Smalcald Articles were “adopted” 
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in February, 1537, and that “to this document Melanchthon added an 
appendix,” namely, the Tractate on the Authority and Primacy of the 
Pope (p.33), does not do justice to the historic facts that the Smalcald 
Articles were only informally circulated and subscribed at the February, 
1537, meeting of the Smalcald League and that the Tractate did not 
become an “appendix” to the Articles until 1580, when by a curious 
combination of circumstances the facts of its origin had been forgotten. 
The date of the Apology is incorrectly given as 1532 (for 1531) on p. 34. 
The words in the Formula of Concord, Epitome, Article X, paragraph 7 
(incorrectly cited in the footnote as paragraph 5), “wann sonst in der 
Lehre und allen derselben Artikeln ... miteinander Einigkeit gehalten,” 
do not justify the statement that “adoption in its entirety” of either the 
Formula or the Book of Concord “becomes in effect the basis of com- 
munion” (p.47 and n.3). Luther’s alleged commendation of the 1545 
Latin edition of Calvin’s Little Treatise on the Holy Supper of Our Lord 
(p.50) rests on at best second-hand testimony. The same page reports 
the hoary “Heidelberg Canard,” exposed as far back as 1565, as a credible 
anecdote from Melanchthon’s circle, namely, that “before setting out on 
his last journey,” Luther had remarked to Melanchthon: “In this matter 
of the Sacrament we have gone much too far. . . . I will commend the 
thing to the Lord. Do something after my death.”* The author of 
Memorabilia Augustanae Confessionis in regno Hungariae (p.65, n.1) 
was Jan Ribini. The Slovaks ought to have been added to the list of 
Lutheran national groups in the United States on page 221. Contrary 
to a widespread impression, Bishop Charles Henry Brent was never the 
“Senior Chaplain of the American Expeditionary Force” (p.426); during 
World War I he was a major in the Adjutant General’s Department; 
and although he was chairman of the three-man GHQ Chaplain’s Office 
in France for a year, he was not commissioned as a chaplain until after 
the war. Section V of the Table of Plans of Union and Reunion 1910 
to 1952 (pp.500—502) should include the conversations between the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of Australia and the United Evangelical 
Lutheran Church of Australia. Among the groups that have not joined 
the Protestant Federation of France (p.630) should be listed the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Free Church of France. 

The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod comes in for extended mention 
in only one paragraph. We hope that in the projected French and German 
versions Dr. Rouse will have corrected the compound historical errors and 
the uncharitable judgment that this paragraph contains: 


* On the early history of the “Heidelberg Canard” and the literature per- 
taining thereto, see Valentin Ernst Loéscher, Ausfihrliche Historia Motuum 
zwischen den Evangelisch-Lutherischen und Reformirten (Frankfurt and Leip- 
zig: Johann Grossens Erben, 1723), I, pp. 253,254; Il, p. 236, and Johann 
Nikolaus Anton, Geschichte der Concordienformel der Evangelisch Lutherischen 
Kirche (Leipzig: Schwickertscher Verlag, 1779), I, pp. 35, 36. 
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“The attempt to force through the Prussian Union of 1817 led to 
a strong reaction amongst the conservative Lutherans and to the formation 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church (!), and impeded certain promising 
moves towards Christian unity through voluntary organizations. This 
Lutheran reaction in Prussia had marked results in the United States. 
A number of conservative Lutherans left Prussia (!) for the freer air of 
America, and there organized in 1847 the German Evangelical (!) Synod 
of Missouri, Ohio, and Other States. This body under its later name — 
The Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod) (!) —is one of the largest and 
strongest Lutheran bodies in America, and has proved a serious obstacle 
to union even among Lutherans. It has taken up a rigidly confessional 
and unco-operative position on the basis of all the Lutheran symbolic books, 
and refuses to enter into any kind of co-operation or union with the 
World Council or any other body, such as would in its view compromise 
the revelation of truth which it has received through the Holy Scriptures 
in their Lutheran interpretation.” (Page 325.) Two comments may be 
made on this statement. For one thing, Dr. Rouse appears to be ignorant 
of the extensive co-operation im externis that exists between The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod and other Lutheran bodies as well as with 
other Christian bodies in both the National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A. and in the World Council of Churches. For another, the 
(probably unintended) implication that no other Lutheran body in the 
United States accepts all the Lutheran symbols or that other Lutheran 
bodies are prepared to enter into co-operative efforts and unions even 
though such action would in their view compromise the revelation of 
truth which they have received through the Holy Scriptures in their 
Lutheran interpretation, is unfair to other Lutheran bodies of this country. 

ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN 


THE PREACHER AND HIS AUDIENCE. By Webb B. Garrison. West- 
wood, N. J.: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1954. 285 pages. Cloth. 
$3.00. 

Professor Garrison, Assistant Dean of the Candler School of Theology 
at Emory University, has written a book you will want to add to your 
library. 

This book tries to take a new look at preaching. It studies preaching 
“as a special form of communication in which the role of the hearer is 
as significant as that of the speaker.” In homiletics we often put the 
spotlight on the preacher and the message. This author fixes your attention 
primarily on the pew, not the pulpit; he wants you to understand the 
audience as “a major variable in preaching.” 

The numerous quotations and a bibliography of over three hundred 
books show Professor Garrison has read widely in preparing this volume. 
To validate his socio-psychological approach, he has delved into the findings 
of social, experimental, and abnormal psychology. You will, therefore, 
find many new insights listed under the traditional divisions of homiletics. 
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The author did not intend this book to be a “popular work . . . read 
in two or three evenings and thrown aside. Rather, it is offered as a sort 
of textbook to be used over a period of years.” But you will not find 
The Preacher and His Audience written in a heavy style. In this book the 
author uses “plain talk” and “readable writing.” Each chapter sparkles 
with fresh metaphor; the illustrations see the unusual in the commonplace. 

In his chapter, “The Communication of Meaning” the author surveys 
the science of semantics, a comparatively new field. Significantly many of 
the recent textbooks in public speaking have chapters which show the 
relationship of semantics to public address. Theologians have been slow 
to recognize the value of semantic principles. Professor Garrison is one 
of the few men who have tried to relate the findings of the semanticists 
to homiletics. His treatment may leave you dissatisfied, but he whets your 
appetite to make a further study of this particular area of thought. 

This book emphasizes “principles rather than methods,” but you find 
a wealth of practical application for the theory presented. For example, 
notice a “personal problem sheet” to analyze the problems of your au- 
dience (p.36), a “preaching analysis chart” (p.43), a “check list for 
variety in sermon construction” (pp.82—85), a “scale for measuring 
sermon outlines” (p.170), and a “scale for measuring the illustration” 
(p.191). These charts and sheets will help you evaluate your own 


sermons. 
“But I have such a meager library,” one says. “With my salary I can’t 


afford all the latest books,” another thinks. Professor Garrison comes to 
your rescue. He lists over fifty theological libraries with names and 
addresses (pp. 145—147). All of these libraries will lend you books by 
mail free of charge; some of them even pay the postage! 

The author, a self-styled “liberal,” presents some points which will make 
you raise your eyebrows or shake your head, but more often you will 
underline and note for your files. My copy has more exclamation points 
than question marks in the margins. This book may raise more questions 
than it answers, but your dissatisfaction will make you want to pursue 
some of these off-the-beaten-path suggestions related to homiletics. 

As a Pulpit Book Club selection this book has already found its way 
into the study of many pastors. You will not regret having this book on 
your shelves, too. ARTHUR M. VINCENT 


SERMONS IN A NUTSHELL: OUTLINES FOR SERMONS AND AD- 
DRESSES. Compiled and arranged by J. Ellis. Westwood, N. J.: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., n.d. 128 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


ORIGINAL SERMON OUTLINES: PLUS HINTS AND HELPS ON 
HOW TO MAKE SERMON OUTLINES. By S. Franklin Logsdon. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Publishing House, c. 1954. 128 
pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


(See review under “Maclaren’s Sermon Outlines,” p. 876, Nov. 1954.) 
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PLANNED PREACHING. By George Miles Gibson. Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, c. 1954. 140 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


The author has been a pastor and church editor and is now professor 
of preaching at McCormick Theological Seminary in Chicago. His interest 
in the church year is apparent in his earlier volume, The Story of the 
Christian Year. The last chapter of the present book describes the planning 
process. The author regards the church year as a useful scaffold and 
describes modes of filling in the detail or of adding other ingredients. 
He has good things to say on series of sermons. The remainder of the 
book is preparatory to the detail of planning in that it stresses the need 
for constant improvement and growth, which puts the premium on 
planning. Hence the author reviews the ministry of preaching as such, 
stresses the value of self-criticism, reviews the Christian year to the point 
of summarizing its seasons, suggests supplementary days from liturgical 
tradition or American custom, describes areas of special emphasis apt to 
arise in the local parish and community, and includes a good chapter on 
preaching as related to the Sacraments. The Lutheran preacher who is apt 
to get tired of the accents of the Propers for the Day, or who is bewildered 
by the new demands of Parish Activities in The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod or related catalogs of causes in others, will welcome the 
comprehensive and pungent suggestions of this book and its over-all plea 
for craftsmanship and the taking of pains in preaching. 


RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


FIRE IN THY MOUTH. By Donald G. Miller. New York: Abingdon 
Press, c. 1954. 160 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


THE TRUE AND LIVELY WORD. By James T. Cleland. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1954. vi + 120 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 

These books are similar in that they are basically lectures at seminaries 
on preaching, and in that they propose to stress the significance of the 
Bible as the source of preaching. 

Donald G. Miller is professor of New Testament at Union Theological 
Seminary in Richmond, Va., and is one of the editors of Interpretation. 
He feels that the new wave of concern for the Bible has not yet reached 
the pulpit. He asserts that preaching should be to speak as though it 
were God speaking, and hence preaching should itself be a redemptive 
event. He has good things to say about using the Bible in preaching, not 
just as a springboard, but actually as charter and content of the sermon, 
and he ably discusses Jesus’ use of the Old Testament as exemplary. 
He describes the “obedient receptivity” necessary for the preacher to 
become a Biblical interpreter, and sketches the importance of the Bible 
in the whole pastoral ministry. Interesting is the author's observation that 
preaching from the Bible is the simplest approach to themes which may 
not be agreeable to every listener. Excellent observations pertain to 
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Biblical preaching in worship and to the congregation. This is a fine book, 
vigorously written, and should stimulate any preacher of the Word. 
James T. Cleland is professor of preaching in the Divinity School of 
Duke University. His lectures are pungent and received national note 
through a quotation in Time magazine. He presents an interesting view 
of the Word of God, with accents reminiscent of Martin Luther. In his 
comments on personal use of the Bible he asserts his difficulty in dif- 
ferentiating between devotion and study. To this reader some of the book 
is disfigured by the effort to validate the findings of negative criticism 
while retaining the high promise of the Bible as communicating the Word 
of God. Mr. Cleland directs himself also to the spoken style and delivery 
of the preacher. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


FARTHER INTO THE NIGHT. By Mrs. Gordon H. Smith. Grand 
Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1954. 247 pages. Cloth. 
$2.50. 


Mrs. Smith and her husband are two of a group of hard-working mis- 
sionaries of the Christian and Missionary Alliance in French Indo-China. 
The author in chronological order vividly portrays the labors and progress 
of mission work from 1947 to 1951 in the jungle fastnesses of the Raday 
and other tribes around Banmethuot in the central section of Central Viet 
Nam, some 250 miles in the interior, northeast of Saigon. The primitive 
circumstances of missionary life; the building of houses and hangars, of 
chapels and a leper colony; of translations of the Scriptures into several 
of the languages used in that area; the preaching of the Gospel, and bringing 
lost souls to Jesus; even the flying of a Stinson in such areas are described 
as if the reader were right there seeing it. | 

Also some pointers on mission methods may be observed: “We have 
kept strictly out of politics and have never given them reason to dis- 
trust us” (26); “The native preachers are our hope for evangelizing these 
tribes” (118 and 171). 

The setting for her story is given in the first and in the last chapter 
as she gives an on-the-scene report of the French-Viet Nam-Viet Minh 
situation. This report is of special value for those who are just now trying 
to understand the situation existing in French Indo-China. 

E. C. ZIMMERMANN 


RURAL PREACHING. By Edward K. Ziegler. Westwood: Fleming H. 
Revell Company, c. 1954. 158 pages. Cloth. $2.00. 


This interesting book opens with several chapters pertinent to every 
preacher, with sections specially applied to the rural ministry. The 
“fundamental emphases in rural preaching” have their counterpart for the 
pastor in any other locality. One is the accent on planning the total 
preaching program. The chapter on “The Rural Preacher’s Bible” has 
interesting highlights on Biblical materials pertaining to the land, steward- 
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ship of earth and life, value of human personality, emphasis on the family, 
redemption of the earth as well as man. Special hints for group work, 
visual and other aids, and preparation are included. The author believes 
that rural people do not like to hear — or see—a sermon read. Interesting 
is the observation: “During the week ... (the rural preacher) will need 
to dress simply and in such manner that he can go into the fields and 
barns and orchards where his people work. When he comes to the pulpit, 
however, let him be dressed decently, simply, and with quiet dignity and 
good taste.” (P. 149.) RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


WEARING THE CROSS IN KOREA. By John H. Muller. Redlands, 
Calif.: Arthur Commercial Press, 1954. 90 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 
Marine Corps Chaplain Muller does not speak much of his official duties 
as a chaplain, but rather of the extra work he did among the Korean 
nationals, where he claims a goodly number of converts. Friends back 
home as well as servicemen supplied funds with which church buildings 
were supplied. 
One is a bit surprised to read that while in the air across the Pacific, 
a Christian chaplain arranged for a short devotional service in which “two 
Army chaplains, one Jewish, shared in the service as we worshiped the 
Lord who made the heavens and the earth.” E. C. ZIMMERMANN 


THE LITTLE SERVICE BOOK. By Berthold von Schenk, with illustra- 
tions by Christian Rietschel. New York: The School Press, Lutheran 
School of Our Saviour, 1734 Williamsbridge Road, New York 61, 
N.Y. 50 pages. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 75 cents. Reduced prices when 
purchased in quantity. 


This is a charming booklet of 50 pages, printed in two colors, with 
illustrations and decorations of sincere folk quality. The introduction by 
the Rev. Berthold von Schenk directs the booklet to children for the 
purpose of enhancing their understanding of the Communion service and 
their worship in it. As a supplement to catechetical instruction it should 
prove valuable, both toward appreciation of the service as a whole and the 
Sacrament of the Altar in particular. In using the book, this reviewer 
would amplify the accent on the sermon as a means of mutual edification 
of the Christian worshipers present and the stress on forgiveness of sins 
through the Sacrament (postponed till a discussion of the Agnus Dei) 
and minimize the post-Apostolic offering of the bread and wine by the 
people as a part of the Institution. The booklet was printed by the 
Stauda Verlag of Kassel, Germany. It meets a genuine need and should 
become treasured by many. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE PASTOR’S HOSPITAL MINISTRY. By Richard K. Young. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Broadman Press. 139 pages, 54% x8. $2.50. 


An excellent little volume which outlines the rudiments of an effective 
hospital ministry and will naturally aid the theological student or young 
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pastor in other counseling situations. This book is conservative throughout, 
though the Lutheran pastor will want to sharpen the Law and Gospel em- 
phases in his bedside ministry. A sizable bibliography is appended. 

O. E. SOHN 


ACTION IN THE LITURGY — ESSENTIAL AND UNESSENTIAL. 
By Walter Lowrie. New York: Philosophical Library, 1953. 303 
pages plus six plates. Cloth. $4.75. 


The name of Walter Lowrie is well known to Americans. His animated 
style has won for him many followers. His Action in the Liturgy is no 
dull and uninteresting book, to be read in order to induce Morpheus to 
close one’s eyelids for much-needed sleep. At the same time, Lowrie has 
the gift of rousing the reader violently without provoking him to indigna- 
tion and anger. This applies also when one must differ with him radically. 
He likewise has the gift of stating great truths in few, simple words. 
How much has been written regarding our conduct in our churches! Most 
of it has been written with outspoken negative emphases. Lowrie simply 
states: “There really is not much room for disagreement about how men 
ought to behave in the house of God” (p.viii). He then continues: 
“In no other field of divinity is there so little contention as in that which 
is cultivated by serious students of the Liturgy.” (Ibid.) 7 this is 
true may be seen already from the fact that most liturgical wiuugling is 
done by those who will not read as much as a pamphlet of forty pages 
on the subject of liturgics. We have, however, identically the same situa- 
tion in the field of church music and hymnology, both of which are, or 
should be, close allies of liturgiology. 

There are times when Lowrie’s idiosyncrasies weaken his argumentation 
in no small measure. We refer, for example, to his remark: “To make 
the sign of the cross upon the host or upon the chalice, or to make this 
sign with them, is to me abhorrent. Is it only I who shrink from gilding 
the lily? Is not this essentially baroque, even if it can be ascribed to the 
Middle Ages?” (Pages 255, 256.) On the other hand, we rejoice in our 
knowledge of the fact that at least a very large segment of our clergy take 
the paten and likewise the chalice into their hands while speaking the 
words “He took the bread” and “He took the cup.” 

Together with Massey Shepherd and other Anglicans, Lowrie considers 
it “a great misfortune that our [the English] Reformers transferred the 
Gloria in Excelsis— and put it after the Communion, where,” he adds, 
“it is so generally felt to be out of place that it is commonly omitted” 
(p.25). When Lowrie says: “It is devoutly to be wished that the Old 
Testament Scriptures might be read along with the Epistles and Gospels” 
(ibid.), he expresses a sentiment which is voiced also by many others 
today. In not a few instances the sermon has been extolled to such an 
extent that even the Scriptures themselves have either been subordinated 
to the sermon or have been dropped from the service. We refer particularly 
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to the reading of the Holy Scriptures. Reading portions from the Old 
Testament Scriptures will also help to relate many a Gradual more in- 
timately to the service of worship. 


Lowrie does not favor the elevation of the host, if only because in the 
Roman Catholic Church this often becomes the climax of the Mass, thus 
depriving the actual receiving of the blessed Sacrament of its precedence. 
Lowrie was a pastor in Rome for twenty-five years. During these years he 
learned to appreciate much that is done and believed by the Roman 
Catholic Church; Action in the Liturgy proves repeatedly that Lowrie 
learned in Rome, too, what not to do. His attitude toward the elevatio 
is but one proof for what was just said. He insists that the Elevation 
was not heard of until the last years of the twelfth century. (Page 257.) 
The practice is unknown to the Eastern Orthodox Church, and Lowrie 
maintains that “a practice which for more than a millennium was unknown 
in the West and still not practiced in the East cannot be called Catholic 
in the broader sense” (p. 257). Lowrie issues more than one tirade against 
Proper Prefaces in his book, as an innovation of the Western Church 
which is unknown to Eastern Orthodoxy. On p.250 the author states 
that the Proper Prefaces obscure the wholeness of the Mass. Lowrie does 
not pause to consider in this connection that the Eastern Church does 
not follow the church year as we do in the West and that a philosophy 
underlies Eastern liturgical practice which at times distinguishes it quite 
radically from that of the Western Church. 

Nevertheless, there is much that we can learn from Eastern worship 
practices; many of the abuses that have found their way into the Roman 
rite will not be found in the Eastern rite. This may be seen when we 
consider the Eucharistic Prayer. Rome claims that the transubstantiation 
takes place while the “Hoc est corpus meum” and the corresponding words 
at the consecration of the chalice are spoken. The Eastern Church em- 
phasizes the Epiklesis as indivisibly associated with the words of institution. 
While the Lutheran Church refuses to assign the beginning of the sacra- 
mental union to a specific moment and thus comes closer to the position of 
Eastern Orthodoxy than to the position of Rome, the Lutheran Church 
does identify the Consecration with the Words of Institution in her symbols 
(Formula of Concord, Solid Declaration, VII, 86). This explains why 
some Lutherans have not been inclined to accept the elevation of the 
host readily, though Luther himself approved of its use. On the other 
hand, while the Eastern Church recalls the life of Christ in the Anamnesis, 
the Western Church, including its Lutheran branch, has used the Proper 
Prefaces, though these are of more recent vintage than the Anamnesis. 
Perhaps to us Lutherans more than to anyone else Lowrie’s words apply: 
“About the wholeness of the Eucharistic Prayer there is no controversy — 
but unfortunately there is room for a great deal of misunderstanding” 
(p. 250). We can best realize that when we consider what experiences 
certain Lutheran church bodies in America have had in connection with 
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the adoption of a canon. However, the Lutheran Church of Germany, too, 
seems to have had its problems along these lines. Thus we find no trace 
of the Eucharistic Prayer in the Kirchenagende—Herausgegeben im 
Auftrage der liturgischen Ausschiisse von Rheinland und Westfalen in 
Gemeinschaft mit anderen, prepared by Joachim Beckmann, Peter Brunner, 
Hans Ludwig Kulp, and Walter Reindell, and published in 1948. 

The following statements will help to bear out that Action in the 
Liturgy is stimulating as well as provocative: “The great bishops of the 
fifth century preached homilies. If such were the character of sermons 
today, though they were ever so simple, there would be no plea made 
for a ‘moratorium on preaching’” (p.79). “Luther laid equal emphasis 
upon the Word and the Sacraments—and that is good Catholicism” 
(p.80). “By faith we know that we have received the heavenly gift. 
It is not a sense of taste, nor any kind of feeling, which gives us this 
assurance, although this sort of Methodism is common even among us. 
But why say ‘Methodism’ when so much sentimentalism is exhibited in 
modern {Roman} Catholicism, especially in relation to the Holy Com- 
munion” (p.138). “For my part I am willing enough to leave it to the 
Methodists to ‘say it with flowers’—there are other and more sober 
ways of expressing devotion to God” (p.156). While discussing the 
advertisements of clerical tailors, Lowrie states: “Theirs is an art which 
has for me a peculiar fascination of antipathetic sympathy, inasmuch as 
it is able to transform a minister of Christ into a clerical figure to which 
everything human is alien — except a smug conceit. I have made a collec- 
tion of such pictures and find it chastening to review them.” (Page 183.) 
“The manner of showing reverence for God will always be influenced by 
the ceremonial customs of civil life... . In America, where every man is 
as good as another and a great deal better, we show no marked reverence 
for anybody. . .. American Protestants will neither stand nor kneel in 
prayer; they think this is a too obsequious sign of reverence — like the 
Quakers, who will not even take off their hats in the meeting house — and 
therefore they inhibit the feeling of reverence by suppressing its appropriate 
expression” (p.216). “The great Eucharistic Prayer would be far more 
solemn and more numinous if the ritual acts of the celebrant were more 
simple and restrained by awe, if he were really to behave as if God were 
doing all while he was doing nothing but pray” (p. 250). 

WALTER E. BuszIN 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The mention of a book in this list acknowledges its receipt and does not 
preclude a further discussion of its contents in the “Book Review” section.) 


The Land and the Book, or Biblical Illustrations Drawn from the 
Manners and Customs, the Scenes and Scenery, of the Holy Land. By Wil- 
liam M. Thomson. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1954. 718 pages. 
Cloth. $4.95. The abiding value of this illustrated description of the 
Palestinian environment in which the Bible characters lived and worked 
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is again recognized by this one-volume reprint. The date of the edition 
here reproduced is not indicated, but since the title page describes the 
author as having been “thirty years missionary in Syria and Palestine,” 
whereas the title page of the New York edition of 1882 describes him 
as having been for “forty-five years a missionary in Syria and Palestine,” 
a date around 1867 would seem probable. 


The Papacy: Its Historic Origin and Primitive Relations with the Eastern 
Churches (Papauté Schismatique). By Réné-Francois Guettée, with an 
introduction by A. Cleveland Coxe. New York: Minos Publishing Com- 
pany, no date. xx and 383 pages. Cloth. $2.75. L’Abbé Guettée was a 
politically active nineteenth-century Roman Catholic priest, whose elaborate 
History of the Church in France was placed upon the Index of Prohibited 
Books because of its strongly Gallican tone. When the Archbishop of 
Paris deprived Father Guettée of his faculties in the archdiocese, he joined 
the Russian Orthodox Church in Paris and was attached to the chapel 
of the Russian Embassy. In conjunction with the Russian Archpriest Joseph 
Vassiliev, Guettée founded a weekly journal, L’Union Chrétienne. This 
journal, which championed the cause of reform and reunion, was widely 
read by western Europeans of all denominations. In addition to editing 
L’Union Chrétienne and L’Observateur Catholique, he published a three- 
volume History of the Jesuits, a four-volume work on the life and work 
of Bossuet, a refutation of Renan’s Vie de Jesus, and Papauté Schismatique. 
The present edition is an unaltered reprint of the 1866 English translation. 
The introduction by the Bishop of Western New York is a reminder that 
Guettée was for a considerable period interested in co-operation with the 
Anglican communion; later on he became vehemently antagonistic to 
Anglicanism. In the present title the author's thesis can be summarized 
in a few sentences: The Papacy established itself in the ninth century; 
Hadrian I was the first Pope; the usurpations of the Pope evoked the 
opposition of eastern Christendom, and thus the Papacy broke the “ad- 
mirable unity of the first Christian ages”; its innovations have deprived 
it of its true perpetuity. The book thus asserts many of the principles set 
forth in the Augsburg Confession and in turn anticipates the Old Catholic 
movement, which came into full flower a few years after the book’s original 
publication. 


The Living Christ and Dying Heathenism: The Experiences of a Mss- 
sionary in Animistic Heathenism. By Johannes Warneck, translated by 
Neil Buchanan, with a preface by K. D. Garrison. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1954. 310 pages. Cloth. $3.95. In 1908, Johannes Gustav 
Warneck, Nommensen’s distinguished successor in the Rhenish Mission to 
the Battaks of Sumatra, published his Die Lebenskrafte des Evangeliums. 
It promptly achieved such great popularity that a seventh edition of the 
German original was required by 1922. An English translation, under the 
title The Living Forces of the Gospel, was made from the third German 
edition. It is this translation, unaltered except for the two-page preface by 
the Chairman of the Missions Department of the Mission Training In- 
stitute at Nyack, New York, that is here given new currency. Although 
the author does not restrict himself to the Battak field, it furnishes him 
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with a useful case history at many points. He depicts Battak heathenism, 
describes the characteristic features of animistic heathenism generally, out- 
lines the antagonistic attitude of heathenism when it first comes into contact 
with Christianity, analyzes the agencies that clear the way for the Gospel, 
and discusses the elements in the Christian Evangel that make it victorious 
over paganism. This book should be of particular interest to Lutherans, 
since the Huria Kristen Batak Protestant, to which the author gave its 
constitution in 1930 and which now numbers some 600,000 members, 
joined the Lutheran World Federation in 1952. 


Resource Materials for Elementary Science, Series 1: Biology for Teachers 
of Intermediate Grades. By C. O. Keller, E. G. Garske, Walter G. Gerth, 
John W. Klotz, Herman W. Schaars, Alfred E. Scheiwe, Elmer Becker, 
C. W. G. Eifrig, and Herbert H. Gross. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1954. vii and 277 pages. Paper. $2.75. This volume introduces 
a welcome and much-needed series of four books designed as manuals of 
instruction for Christian day school teachers. The series is avowedly in- 
tended by the Board for Parish Education to assist Christian day school 
teachers to make the teaching of science more explicitly Christian in 
character, to help them in the selection of material, and to furnish them 
with the interesting detail necessary to vitalize their instruction. A com- 
panion volume for teachers of biology in the upper elementary grades has 
also been published and will be followed next year by volumes on the 
physical sciences for intermediate and upper grades respectively. Confirma- 
tion-class instructors looking for material to illustrate the First Article 
and the Fourth Petition will also find this series useful. 


More Sermon Sketches on Old and New Testament Texts. By Jabez 
Burns. Grand Rapids: Kregel Publications, 1954. v and 396 pages. Cloth. 
$3.95. Jabez Burns (1805—1876) was first a member of the Methodist 
New Connexion, later a Scottish Baptist, finally one of the early leaders 
of the Evangelical Alliance. The close to three hundred sermon sketches 
reprinted in the present title first appeared in The Pulpit Cyclopaedia and 
Christian Minister's Companion; in their present form they are a companion 
volume to the same author’s Five Hundred Sketches and Skeletons of 
Sermons and his Cyclopedia of Sermons. 


Katherine, Wife of Luther. By Laura Seuel Schreiber. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press, 1954. 232 pages. Cloth. $2.75. This prize-winning, 
carefully authenticated, fictionalized biography of Katherine von Bora 
Luther from 1523 to her death sheds valuable light not only on the sub- 
ject of the book, but also on the life and mission of the man whose 
life she shared for twenty-one years. It should make a welcome gift to 
a pastor's wife, a pastor’s daughter, or, for that matter, any Christian 
young woman. 


Devotions and Prayers of John Calvin. Compiled by Charles E. Edwards. 
Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1954. 120 pages. Cloth. $1.00. This 
little volume is a reprint of a compilation originally published under the 
title Scripture Texts with Expositions and Sentence Prayers from Calvin’s 
Commentaries on the Minor Prophets. 
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From Eternity to Eternity: an Outline of the Divine Purposes. By Erich 
Sauer, translated by G. H. Lang. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1954. 207 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Christmas Voices: Christmas Meditations and Reveries. By P. O. Bersell. 
Rock Island: Augustana Book Concern, 1954. 83 pages. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Psalms. By John P. Milton. Rock Island: Augustana Book Concern, 
1954. viii and 252 pages. Cloth. $3.25. 


The Festival of Christmas: A Book of Days. By Mary Hinderlie and 
Edna Hong, illustrated by Floy Dalton. Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing 
House, 1954. 44 pages. Paper. 75 cents. 


The Lord’s Supper, or the Holy Eucharist (The Church of South India). 
Revised edition. Bombay: Oxford University Press, 1954. 16 pages. 
Paper. 50 cents. 


Worship Resources for the Christian Year. Edited by Charles L. Wallis. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. xix and 483 pages. Cloth. $4.95. 


Stewardship Studies. By Roy L. Smith. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1954. 256 pages. Cloth. $2.75. 


Archeology and the Old Testament. By Merrill F. Unger. Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1954. 339 pages. Cloth. $4.95. 


Jeremiah: Chronologically Arranged, Translated, and Interpreted. By 
Elmer A. Leslie. New York: Abingdon Press, 1954. 349 pages. Cloth. 
$4.75. 

Die Geschichte des Gottesdienstes der Siebenbirger Sachsen. By Erich 


Roth. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1954. 281 pages. Cloth. 
Price not indicated. 


The Apostolic Succession in the First Two Centuries of the Church. 
By Arnold Ehrhardt. London: Lutterworth Press, 1953. 168 pages. 
Cloth. 16 shillings. 


Ecumenism and the Bible. By David Hedegard. Amsterdam: The In- 
ternational Council of Christian Churches, 1954. Cloth. $2.00. 


Go Preach! Edited by Theodore O. Wedel and George W. R. MacCray. 
Greenwich: The Seabury Press, 1954. xiii and 242 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 


A Christian Approach to Philosophy. By Warren C. Young. Wheaton: 
Van Kampen Press, 1954. 252 pages. Cloth. $4.00. 


God and Space-Time: Deity in the Philosophy of Samuel Alexander. 
By Alfred P. Stiernotte. New York: Philosophical Library, 1954. xvii and 
455 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


Stolen Legacy. By George G. M. James. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1954. 190 pages. Cloth. $3.75. 


The Miracles of Jesus. By Dennis W. Foreman. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1954. 314 pages. Cloth. $3.50. 
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Developing a Giving Church. By W. E. Grindstaff. Westwood: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1954. 191 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Guide to Christian Living. By Otto W. Heick. Philadelphia: Muhlen- 
berg Press, 1954. viii and 229 pages. Cloth. $3.00. 


The Reformation Era, 1500—1560. By Harold J. Grimm. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1954. xiii and 675 pages. Cloth. $6.50. 


The Westminster Pulpit: The Preaching of G. Campbell Morgan, 
Volume II. Westwood: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1954. 345 pages. 
Cloth. $4.00. 


Masonry in the Light of the Bible. St.Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1954. 25 pages. Paper. 25 cents. 


God in Our World: A Study Guide for Joshua. By Gerhard Mahler, 
edited by Oscar E. Feucht. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1954. 
76 pages. Paper. 25 cents. 


Hear This Word: A Study Guide for Amos. By Curtis C. Stephan, 
edited by Oscar E. Feucht. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1954. 
38 pages. Paper. 25 cents. 


D. Martin Luthers Evangelien-Auslegung, Part IV, Fascicle 23: St. John 
16:23—17:26. Edited by Erwin Mihlhaupt. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
und Ruprecht, 1954. 125 pages. Paper. Price not indicated. 


Appointment with God: Some Thoughts on Holy Communion. By J. 
B. Phillips. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. ix and 61 pages. 
Cloth. $1.75. 


Preaching in a Scientific Age: The Warrack Lectures for 1953. By A. C. 
Craig. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1954. 119 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Darwin: Competition and Cooperation. By Ashley Montagu. New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1952. 148 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


The Directory of the Devout Life: Meditations on the Sermon on the 
Mount. By F. B. Meyer. Grand Rapids: Baker Book House, 1954. 191 
pages. Cloth. $2.00. A photolitho-printed reissue in the publishers’ Co- 
operative Reprint Library. 


Who Speaks for God? By Gerald Kennedy. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1954. 139 pages. Cloth. $2.50. 


Der Gottesdienst im Neuen Testament. By Gerald Delling. Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1952. 174 pages. Paper. DM 9.80. 
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